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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received our Bedford friend’s communication, and Recollections 
of Poverty. 


Lines by T. D., and M. M. I., lie at the Office, Warwick Square. 


ERRATA. 


Page 555 of the June Number, for Zogaro Vouni, read Zagaro Vouni. 
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SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue two Houses of Parliament still continue in collision. The 
Commons refuse to accede to the amendments of the Lords, on the 
Irish Corporation Bill; while the Lords are understood, up to this 
date (the 27th), to be resolute in their determination to make no con- 
cessions to the Commons. 

We are not without hopes, however, that the Peers, when the 
question is regularly brought before them, will see the folly and 
the danger of holding out any longer, and that rather than let the 
existence of their order be exposed to the most imminent peril, 
and the country convulsed from one extremity to another, they will 
yet approach the Commons in a spirit of conciliation. 

We have, in the Monthly Magazine for April, May, and June, dis- 
cussed the question of a collision between the two branches of the 
legislature so as to leave nothing new to be said. Before the ap- 
pearance of our August number the question will be either finally set 
at rest by a peaceful adjustment of the differences between the 
parties, or the country will be in the agony of a crisis of unparalleled 
importance. 

Nothing of any special interest has occurred in either House of 
of Parliament during the past month. No great measure has been 
brought before either the Lords or the Commons; and, as the session 
is now drawing to a close, nothing of great importance is to be expected 
to take place for the remainder of it, other than the debates and 
decisions relative to the measure of Corporation Reform for Ireland. 

In the Lower House, the only things which now seem to attract 
attenticn are the private squabbles between Members, which have of 
late become of such frequent occurrence. One of these alike discreditable 
to the parties engaged in them, and to a House which tolerates them, 
took place on Tuesday the 14th. Mr. O’Connell had been attacking 
Mr. Walter, the Member for Berkshire, in his capacity of a proprietor 
of the Times newspaper, when the following scene occurred :— 


en: Watrter and Mr. Keanrstey rose to order. In reply to the general call of the 
ouse, 
Mr. Krarsiey proceeded to address the House. Sir, said he, if his Majesty s 
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4 SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


servants, for they are Ministers no longer (laughter)—I say, Sir, if his Majesty’s 
servants can submit—if they are so humiliated as to submit—to the bullying conduct 
of the Honourable Gentleman, I shal! not submit to it (laughter). I wish to know, 
Sir, is this proper conduct in this House (hear! and laughter)? Tl divide the House 
upon it (continued laughter). 

Mr. O’Connell: 1 wish the Honourable Member for Berkshire joy of his ally 
(laughter). There could not be two more completely suited to each other (laughter ). 
I may, perhaps, indeed be permitted to express my astonishment at this; what an 
excellent constituency it must be that is represented by the Honourable Member for 
Wigan (hear! and laughter)! 

Mr. Ricuarps called the Honourable Member for Kilkenny to order. An attack 
was made upon the Honourable Member for Berkshire as if he were connected with 
The Times newspaper, when he (Mr. Richards) contended that the Honourable 
Member for Kilkenny had not shown any connection between the honourable 
Member for Berkshire and that paper. The Honourable Member for Kilkenny could 
not be permitted thus to browbeat and ruffianise, if he might use the expression; it was 
not consistent with the order of the debate (hear! and cries of ** Order”) 

Mr. O’Connett: The Honourable Member for Berkshire has reason to rejoice in 
his second defender (hear! and laughter). 

Mr. Watrer : I do not wish to interrupt the Hon. and Learned Gentleman; 1 only 
ask the favour of being permitted to reply (hear, hear!). 

The Speaker considered it would be most desirable if Honourable Members would 
only refer to what occurred in the course of the debate. 

Mr. O’Connevu: Certainly ; and therefore I only wish to congratulate the Honour- 
able Member for Berkshire upon his second defender (laughter). 1 think nothing can 
be more flattering to him than the first—except the second (laughter); one, too, so 
especially remarkable for his exceeding delicacy and extreme polish, which make him 
shrink from anything that belongs to the kennel (laughter). 

Mr. Ricnarps: I rise to order, Sir. It is not right to bring into this House the 
manners is a blackguard, instead of those of a gentleman (long-continued cries of 
* Order !” 

The Speaker was sure that the House must agree with him in thinking that expres- 
sions had been used on both sides which were not proper to be used in that House. He 
would conjure the Members, for the sake of that House, not to indulge in language 
inconsistent with propriety. 

Mr. O’Connett: I care not for his expressions. As to mine, I only talked of 
hopping over the kennel, and I think it was not inapplicable to the occasion (hear! art 
laughter). 

Mr. N. Firzsimon: J think that the debate cannot continue. The Honourable 
Member for Knareshorough has used most offensive expressions. He has made use of 
a word which I am almost afraid to repeat, but which you, Sir, 1 am sure, must have 
heard, as every Honourable Member near me has heard it. I must, then, request of 
the Honourable Member for Knaresborough to withdraw, before this House, his 
exceedingly offensive expressions (hear!). 

The Speaker observed that words had undoubtedly fallen from the Honourable 
Member for Knaresborough which ought not to have been used. ‘The inference was 
that, if they were not directly applicable to the Honourable Member for Kilkenny, they 
were intended to apply to him. 

Mr. O’Connett: Oh! I do not remember them. 

Mr. Ricuarps: | hope that upon all occasions I shall bow to the Speaker. I un- 
derstood the Honourable Member for Kilkenny to say that the words used by me 
were brought from the kennel (‘* No, no!"’ from several Honourable Members, in which 
Mr. O’Connell joined). Understanding it so, if he did not use the word kennel, I with- 
draw the expression. 

The Speaker stated that he understood the Honourable Geutleman to have said that 
the words savoured of the kennel. 

Dr. Batpwin remarked that in the first instance the Honourable Member for 
Knaresborough had used the word “ ruffianise.”” He left it to the House to say 
whether that was a proper expression to be used. 

Mr. Ricuarps: If the word was not applied to me, in the manner I understood it, 
I withdraw the expression. 

Mr. N. Firzstmon: | think that the Honourable Member for Knaresborough has no 
right to enter into a compromise upon this subject. I think he should be called upon 
at once to withdraw ‘the offensive expression as indefensible (hear, hear !). 
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Mr. O'Connett: I do not do so, feeling the compliment that has been paid to me by 
the Honourable Member for Knaresborough. 

Dr. Batpwiy : But the other Irish Members dofeel it. 1 call upon the Honourable 
Member to explain the expression ruffianise. 

Colonel Pest: The Honourable Member, I am sure, will withdraw the expression ; 
but I appeal to the Honourable Gentleman opposite whether the tone in which he has 
conducted this debate is not calculated to call forth angry expressions (hear, hear, from 
the Opposition Members). ; 

Mr. Ricuarps: As it appears to me I must have been under a mistake, in the appli- 
cation of the word kennel, [am at once ready to withdraw the expressions objected to. 

Mr. O’Connext: | was arguing upon three points introduced into his speech by the 
Honourable Member for Berkshire ; one on the Poor-laws, the other the Church, upon 
which he has voted against his colleagues; the third is the real question before the 
House, and I was proceeding to comment upon it, when I was called to order by the 
Honourable Member for Wigan, who was very disorderly in doing so, and who sat 
down extremely quietly, as he usually does when he is in the wrong (laughter). I was 
then next called to order by the Honourable Member for Knaresborough, who got into 
that species of language which is so familiar that, until it was proved to him, he did 
not know it was improper (hear, hear! laughter and cries of “ Order !”) 

Mr. Scartetr rose to order. He really considered this manner of arguing a question, 
and this species of conduct, was the best excuse that could be offered for the repeal of 
the Union (hear, and cheers from the Opposition Members). He appealed to Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen sitting on the other side whether it was possible that language of 
this description could be permitted to be used; when an Honourable Gentleman in 
speaking used language which was repudiated by the House, he was immediately told 
it was language so familiar to him that he did not know it was improper (hear! and 
cheers from the Opposition Members). He called upon the Speaker. He begged for 
his interposition, and to use his authority at a time when he perceived that Honourable 
Members were becoming disorderly. 

Mr. O’Connett: Behold! a third advocate. Another cause for congratulation to 
the Honourable Member for Berkshire! 1 do not believe a fourth could really be 
found in this House (laughter). The Honourable Member for Knaresborough makes 
use of offensive expressions, I say that I do not require any apology for them, where- 
upon the Honourable Member for Northwich— 

Mr. Goutsven: It is not for the purpose of making a commentary that I now rise 
‘o order, but 1 submit to you, Sir, whether if, this species of discussion is continued it 
s calculated to ensure respect to this House (cries of ‘‘ Order, order’). 

Mr. O’Connetx: I have done with the subject. I thought, indeed, that a fourth 
could not be found. I forgot the Right Honourable Gentleman. I forgot that in 
his House a fourth could be found (laughter, and cries of *‘ Order”), If any gentleman 
‘alls me to order I shall immediately sit down—to find a fifth is impossible (hear! 
aughter, and cries of “Order”). And now, Sir, I hope I may be allowed to go on. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson here rose to order. 

Mr. O’Conne t (pointing to Mr. Sergeant Jackson): Oh, oh! (loud laughter, and 
‘heers. ) 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson, having waited for the cheers and laughter to subside, said 
hat he took the liberty of submitting to the Speaker whether such conduct as this 

ould be persevered in (cries of ‘‘ Order”). If it was he should certainly move that 
he House should adjourn the debate. b 

Lord Joun Russert: I must agree in what has fallen from the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that any personal expression is, in itself, irregular, and ought not to be 
persevered in (hear, hear!). No interruption of the kind ought to be permitted, but 

the debate should be allowed to proceed. Now I cannot help remarking that the last 
time the Honourable Member for Kilkenny met with an interruption it appeared to me 
a ae was about to proceed with what is the proper subject for discussion (hear, 
ear!’’) 


Matters were at length smoothed down, and the debate was permitted 
to be resumed. But what shall be said of such a scene in a House 
which arrogates to itself the credit of being the first assembly of gentle- 
men in the world? Why the proprietor of a pot-house, if not abso- 
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lutely ashamed of it, would be afraid, were it to occur on his premises’ 
of its causing him the loss of his license. 

And ‘yet the Commons, in the face of such scenes, call themselves a 
deliberative body. Was ever term more glaringly misapplied? Deli- 
beration indeed! Truly if it be, it isan Irish kind of deliberation. 

We admit that there is a great deal of cleverness—much of quick 
and happy retort, in some of the scenes of this kind which so often 
take place on the floor of St. Stephens. A better piece of broad farce 
is not often to be met with than that afforded by the exhibition to 
which we have just called the attention of our readers. But then it is 
to be recollected that we do not select our representatives for the 
purpose of displaying their capabilities at broad farce, or at any other 
sort of farce: we send them to Parliament for the purpose of legis- 
lating for the benefit of the nation, and not to figure as actors of farces. 
When we want to see a farce performed we go to Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, or some other place specially appropriated for such 
exhibitions ; but we have no wish to witness the antics or the humours 
of ‘Irish Tritons,” on the floor of the House of Commons. 

A few nights after the occurrence of the scene to which we have 
referred, another of a rather hostile nature took place between Colonel 
Sibthorp and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. We cannot afford space for it; 
but there is something which so strikingly exhibits the deliberative 
character of the representatives in the one which occurred between Mr. 
Kearsley and some others, on Monday the 20th, that we cannot re- 
frain from giving a part of it:— 

Mr. Roebuck having denounced the Times, the Age, and John Bull, 


and strongly advocated the repeal of the taxes on newspapers, 


Mr. Kearstey said, The speach of the Member for Bath was the most disgusting 
one he ever heard. 

The Cuarxman (Mr. Bernal) was quite sure the Honourable Member could not 
be aware of the word which had just fallen from him [a voice from the Ministerial 
side of the House, ‘* Make an apology”}. 

Mr. Kears.ey: Sir, | am quite aware that | might have used language stronger 
than the circumstances required. I admit that the language was strong ; but | must 
say, that a more disgusting speech I never heard (loud cries of “ Order, order !’’), 

The Cuatrman: I am really very sorry to call the Honourable Member’s attention 
again to the words which he made use of, but I must beg to repeat it, and in doing so 
I am in the hands of the committee, to be corrected if | am wrong, that the 
language which fell from the Honourable Member was such as was never permitted 
to be used in this House (loud cheering). 

Mr. Kearstey: I am very sorry that the Honourable Member for Bath having 
charged me with what is not true, | cannot characterize his speech by other terms 
(loud cries of “ Order! Chair, chair !’’), F 

Mr. Roesvuck then rose, and, as well as we could hear, said: | trust the House will 
permit the debate to proceed, and make allowance for what must be looked upon as 
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an infirmity of the Honourable Member opposite (cries of “ Hear, hear!” 
« Order !” ‘* Chair!”’). = ; 

Mr. Meruven rose, amid loud cries of “ Order,” and “Chair!” I think, said the 
Honourable Member, it is due, not only tothis House but to the country, that the 
Chairman should declare whether the language of the Honourable Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Kearsley) is such as should be addressed to this House, or such as it is becoming 
in us to hear without reprehension (cries of “‘ Order!” and ‘Oh, oh!”’), I come 
here to do my duty to my constituents, and not for the purpose of listening to language 
which is unbecoming the dignity of this House (cries of ‘* Chair!” and ‘* Oh, oh!”). 

Mr. Bernat rose, and, after saying a few words to those near him which were not 
audible in the gallery, resumed his seat. 

Mr. Kearscey then rose, and assuming an extremely grave and earnest air, and 
placing his glass to his eye with one hand, and putting bis hat under his left arm, 
looked very stedfastly across the House at Mr. Methuen, and exclaimed: Sir, when 
the Honourable Member for North Wiltshire thinks proper so precipitately to inter- 
rupt me, | am tempted to exclaim, ** Paul, Paul, why persecutest thou me!'’ (Here 
the whole House was convulsed with laughter, which continued for several minutes, 
and which was much increased when the Hon. Member left his seat on the second 
row of the Opposition benches, and walked down quietly to the floor of the House, 
where, after bowing twice, in a style the solemnity of which made it irresistibly 
ludicrous, he made two efforts to retire, but, being stopped at the bar, came back to 
his place amidst renewed shouts of laughter, and cries of “‘ Chair and order’’), 

The Chairman and Dr. Baldwin rose together. The Chairman gave way, and 

Dr. Batpwin proceeded to address the House in reprehension, as we understood, 
of the disrespectful conduct of the Honourable Member for Wigan, but scarcely an 
observation which fell from the Honourable Member could be heard in the gallery, 
from the loud cries of (*‘ Order and Chair’). 

The Chairman and Mr. Walter then rose. There were loud cries for Mr. Walter, 
and the Chairman sat down. 

Mr. Wa rer said that he felt it his duty to address the House on a subject upon 
which he could give some practical information. 


and 


A scene of this kind continued for about ten minutes longer, when 
Mr. Kearsley eventually withdrew the offensive expressions he had 
made use of, 

We believe that any thing in the shape of comment on the above, 
is unnecessary. We congratulate ourselves on the reform of the House 
of Commons, which the spirit of the age has extracted from the iron 
grasp of Tory corruptionists; verily there is much need of yet further 
reforms. There must be a Radical reform in the individual conduct 
of many of the leading Members before the House can expect that 
respect from the people of this country which it exacts of them. The 
Speaker has much in his power to prevent such discreditable exhibition. 
If he had only the energy to exert the authority with which he is vested 


by the House, it would be an easy matter to crush such scenes in the 
bud. 
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‘MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD’S TRAGEDY.* 





Tue national literature of our own day, however high its reputation 
on some accounts may be, is not of an imaginative or poetical cha- 
racter. The calculating matter-of-fact element of the English charac- 
ter, the selfish money-getting principle which binds us down to a 
vulgar common-place existence, seems to have given a stamp to the 
literature, and to have bound down its votaries with the same chains 
that confine the rest of society. So few are the real children of song 
in our land that we feel almost justified in saying that English poetry 
has ceased to exist. The harps of Keats and Coleridge are for ever 
silenced by death ; Wordsworth and Southey have long retired from 
their minstrelsy, contented with their well-earned fame ; and the high 
behests of poetry—poetry in its highest and purest sense we mean— 
are but ill answered by the inferior qualifications of younger aspirants 
to the honours of the Muse. One exception, and only one, would 
we make to this seemingly sweeping assertion: we mean Miss Mit- 
ford, who, to an intimate acquaintance with the charming ties and more 
humble pleasures of social life in a modern age, unites a perfect 
knowledge of those high and turbulent passions whose true por- 
traiture constitutes one of the criteria of consummate poetic skill. 
The exalted talents of this lady, whose social virtues in private life 
adorn her no less really than her mental accomplishments before the 
world, have not, as we think, been so highly valued and respected as 
they deserve ; and it is a source of grateful pleasure to the writer of 
these few remarks that he is here enabled to pay a slight tribute of 
praise and respect to the authoress of Rienzi, a Drama equalled by 
only one or two, and second to none, that has been produced in Eng- 
Jand during the last quarter of a century. 

Such was the train of thought that a short month ago we should 
fearlessly have expressed, and which the state of our literature would 
have fully justified. The appearance of the Tragedy of Jon, when 
announced as coming from the pen of the accomplished Sergeant 
Talfourd, was hailed by us with exclamations indicating our high and 
zealous expectations, —expectations which on the day of publication 
and representation were so far from being disappointed that we ex- 
perienced from the perusal a very high and unlooked-for pleasure, 
in which we are desirous that our readers should participate. 

The Tragedy of Jon belongs decidedly to the classique order, and 
carries us back to a state of society widely different from our own, 
as different as mingled associations belonging to the manners of the 
Teutonic nations were from those of the dwellers in Southern Europe, 
or as the florid architecture of the Normans differs from the chaste 
columns and entablature of a Grecian temple. It is not for us here 
to descant on the comparative merits of these two descriptions of dra- 
matic literature. To produce a successful model of either requires a 
degree of talent that wou!d gain for its possessor a high rank among 





* Ion; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
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the poets of any day ; but the ability to produce a sublime representa- 
tion true to nature of the tragic features of an ancient and destiny- 
governed life, particularly when the author is confined within the nar- 
row limits assigned toa poet of the classic tragedy, marks Mr. 
Talfourd as the just claimant of the highest meed of praise that can 
be given to any child of song. 

The play before us is fully worthy of all the praise that our con- 
temporaries have bestowed on it. It is a production teeming with 
life and poetry,—with life, as it marks so truly and emphatically the 
strong and resistless passions of human nature when exposed to the 
vicissitudes of an all-compelling destiny,—and with poetry as those 
passions are expressed not only with truth but delicacy, and with all 
the embellishments that can be furnished by a lively fancy and 
powerful imagination. While it never sinks from the dignity of the 
tragedy of high life, it convinces us of its faithfulness of conception by 
the tacit comparison which every intelligent reader must institute 
with the feelings of his own breast. J 

The story of the Tragedy carries us back to that half-mystic 
period of Greciar history when the Dorian tribes were struggling to free 
themselves from the despotism of single rule. The city of Argos, 
ruled by the iron sway of Adrastus, one “ of a race of rightful mo- 
narchs,” but whose tyranny had disgusted his subjects with the very 
name of monarchy, is afflicted with a pestilence which priesteraft and 
superstition alike attribute to the wrath of Apollo, whose oracle ac- 
cordingly, at Delphi, is consulted respecting the cause and remedy cf 
the national misfortune. Meanwhile, however, the high priest of the 
Argive Apollo deems it fit to warn the proud, profligate, God-defying 
king ; but the hazardous honour of unbidden meeting the tyrant’s 
glance is successfully requested by Ion, a foundling youth (as it would 
appear), under the high priest’s protection. This request, and his 
parting with his aged guardian, are thus beautifully expressed :— 


Ton O Sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed ceiestial music on the breeze 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoebus ;—ye are wise, 
And needed by your country; ye are fathers : 
I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 
By strangers’ bounty cherish’d like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking. 
Medon. Ion, no sigh! 
Ion. Forgive me if I seem’d 
To doubt that thou wilt mourn me if I fall ; 
Nor would I tax thy love with such a fear 
But that high promptings, which could never rise 
Spontaneous in my nature, bid me plead 
Thus boldly for the mission. 
My brave boy! 
It shall be as thou wilt. I see thou art call’d 


Medon. 
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To this great peril, and I will not stay thee. 
When wilt thou be prepared to seek it? 
Ton. Now. 
Only before I go, thus, on my knee, 
Let me in one word thank thee for a life 
Made by thy love a cloudless holiday ; 
And O, my more than father! let me look 
Up to thy face as if indeed a father’s, 
And give me a son’s blessing. 
Medon. Bless thee, son! 
I should be marble now; let’s part at once. 
Ion. If 1 should not return, bless Phocion from me ; 
And, for Clemanthe—may I speak one word, 
One parting word with my fair playfellow ? 
Medon. If thou wouldst have it so, thou shalt. 
Ton. Farewell then! 
Your prayers wait on my steps. The arm of Heaven 
I feel in life or death will be around me. 


His parting interview with Clemanthe, the Priest’s daughter, the 
beloved companion of his youth, is throughout very beautiful ; but we 
cannot trust ourselves to extract all that is beautiful for fear of tres- 
passing on the Reviewer's licence. The haughty Adrastus, the too 
confident descendant “ of a great race of kings, along whose line the 
eager mind lives aching,” is introduced in the secondAct; and to him 
Ion, supported by the strength of heaven and the nation’s good cause, 
pleads for the people of Argos, and warns the tyrant of his speedily 
approaching hour of doom. As this scene contributes more than any 
to develope the plot of this noble Tragedy, and at the same time will 
give an excellent idea of the Poet’s descriptive powers, we hesitate 
not to give a large portion of it to our readers. 


Ton. King Adrastus, 
Mail’d as thy heart is with the usages 
Of pomp and power, a few short summers since 
Thou wert a child, and canst not be relentless. 
O! if maternal love embrac’d thee then, 
Think of the mothers who with eyes unwet 
Glare o’er their perishing children: hast thou shared 
The glow of a first friendship, which is born 
Midst the rude sports of boyhood, think of youth 
Smitten amidst its playthings ; let the spirit 
Of thy own innocent childhood whisper pity ! 
Adrastus. In every word thou dost but steel my soul. 
My youth was blasted; parents, brother, kin— 
All that should people infancy with joy— 
Conspired to poison mine; despoiled my life 
Of innocence and hope—all but the sword 
And sceptre—dost thou wonder at me now? 
Ion. 1 knew that we should pity— 
Adrastus. Pity! dare 
To speak that word again, and torture waits thee ! 
I am yet king of Argos. Well, go on— 
Thy time is short, and I am pledged to hear. 
Jon. Ifthou hast ever loved— 
Adrastus. Beware! beware! 
Jon. Thou hast! I see thou hast! Thou art not marble, 





Adrastus. 


Ton. 
Adrastus. 


lon. 
Adrastus, 
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And thou shalt hear me! Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the. troublings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touch’d the calm lake and wreath’d its images 
In sparkling waves; recal the dailying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being ;—taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by etherial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision; and thy heart, 
Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 
Grew bountiful to all! 
That tone! that tone! 
Whence came it? from thy lips? It cannot be— 
The long-hushed music of the only voice 
That cver spake unbought affection to me, 
And waked my soul to blessing !—O sweet hours 
Of golden joy, ye come! your glories break 
Through my pavilion’d spirit’s sable folds! 
Roll on! roll on !—Stranger, thou dost enforce me 
To speak of things unbreath’d by lip of mine 
To human ear :—wilt listen ? 
As a child. 
Again! that voice again !—thou hast seen me moved 
As never mortal saw me, by a tone 
Which some light breeze, enamour’d of the sound, 
Hath wafted through the woods, till thy young voice 
Caught it to rive and melt me. At my birth 
This city, which, expectant of its Prince, 
Lay hush’d, broke out in clamorous ecstacies ; 
Yet, in that moment, while the uplifted cups 
Foam’d with the choicest product of the sun, 
And welcome thundered from a thousand throats, 
My doom was seal’d. From the hearth’s vacant space, 
In the dark chamber where my mother lay, 
Faint with the sense of pain-bought happiness, 
Came forth, in hear-appalling tone, these words 
Of me the nurseling—‘‘ Woe unto the babe! 
Against the life which now begins shall life 
Lighted from thence be arm’d, and both soon quench’d, 
End this great line in sorrow !’’—Ere I grew 
Of years to know myself a thing accursed, 
A second son was born, to steal the love 
Which fate had else scarce rifled: he became 
My parent’s hope, the darling of the crew 
Who lived upon their smiles, and thought it flattery 
To trace in every foible of my youth— 
A prince’s youth !—the workings of the curse ; 
My very mother—Jove! I cannot bear 
To speak it now—look’d freezingly upon me! 
But thy brother— 
Died. Thou hast heard the lie, 
The common lie that every peasant tells 
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Of me nis master,—that I slew the boy. 
’Tis false! One summer’s eve, below a crag 
Which, in his wilful mood, he strove to climb, 
He lay a mangled corpse. 
Did they dare 
Accuse thee? 
Not in open speech :—they felt 
I should have seized the miscreant by the throat, 
And crush’d the lie half spoken with the life 
Of the base speaker ;—but the tale look’d out 
From the stolen gaze of coward eyes, which shrank 
When mine have met them ; murmur’d through the crowd 
That at the sacrifice, or feast, or game 
Stood distant from me; burnt into my soul 
When I beheld it in my father’s shudder ! 
Didst not declare thy innocence? 
To whom? 
To parents who could doubt me? To the ring 
Of grave impostors, or their shallow sons, 
Who should have studied to prevent my wish 
Before it grew to language ; hail’d my choice 
To serve as a prize to wrestle for ; 
And whose reluctant courtesy I bore, 
Pale with proud anger, till from lips compress’d 
The blood has started? To the common herd, 
The vassals of our ancient house, the mass 
Of bones and muscles framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it, 
Or, deck’d for slaughter at their master’s call, 
To smite and to be smitten, and lie crush’d 
In heaps to swell his glory or his shame? 
Answer to them: No! though my heart had burst, 
As it was nigh to bursting !—-To the mountains 
I fled, and on their pinnacles of snow 
Breasted the icy wind, in hope to cool 
My spirit’s fever—struggled with the oak 
In search of weariness, and learn’d to rive 
Its stubborn boughs, till limbs once lightly strung 
Might mate in cordage with its infant stems ; 
Or on the sea-beat rock tore off the vest 
Which burnt upon my bosom, and to air 
Headlong committed, clove the water’s depth 
Which plummet never sounded ;—but in vain. 
Yet succour came to thee? 
A blessed one! 
Which the strange magic of thy voice revives, Os 
And thus unlocks my soul. My rapid steps 
Were in a wood-encircled valley stayed 
By the bright vision of a maid, whose face 
Most lovely more than loveliness reveal’d, 
In touch of patient grief, which dearer seem’d 
Than happiness to spirit sear’d like mine. 
With feeble hands she strove to lay in earth 
The body of her aged sire, whose death 
Left her alone. I aided her sad work, 
And soon two lonely ones by holy rites 
Became one happy being. Days, weeks, months, 
In streamlike unity flow’d silent by us 
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In our delightful nest. My father’s spies— 
Slaves, whom my nod should have consign’d to stripes 
Or the swift falchion—track’d our sylvan home 
Just as my bosom knew its second joy, 
And, spite of fortune, I embraced a son. 
Ion. Urged by thy trembling parent to avert 
That dreadful prophecy ? 

Adrastus. Fools! did they deem 
Its worst accomplishment could match the ill 
Which they wrought on me? It had left unharm’d 
A thousand ecstacies of passion’d years, 

Which, tasted once, live ever, and disdain 
Fate’s iron grapple! Could I now behold 
That son with knife uplifted at my heart, 
A moment ere my life-blood followed it, 
I would embrace him with my dying eyes, 
And pardon destiny! While jocund smiles 
Wreathed on the infant’s face, as if sweet spirits 
Suggested pleasant fancies to its soul, 
The ruffians broke upon us; seiz’d the child; 
Dash’d through the thicket to the beetling rock 
"Neath which the deep wave eddies: I stood still 
As stricken into stone: I heard him cry, 
Press’d by the rudeness of the murderer’s gripe, 
Severer ill unfearing—then the splash 
Of waters that shall cover him for ever ; 
And could not stir to save him! 

Ton. And the mother— 

Adrastus. She spake no word, but clasped mein her arms, 
And lay her down to die. A lingering gaze 
Of love she fixed on me—none other loved, 

And so pass’d hence. By Jupiter, her look! 

Her dying patience glimmers in thy face! 

She lives again! She looks upon me now! 
There’s magic in’t. Bear with me—I am childish. 


Ion succeeds in awakening the sympathies of Adrastus; and, gain- 
ing his consent to an interview with the elders of the city, returns 
in safety to the temple, where he is eagerly welcomed by Medon 
and his own beloved Clemanthe, in an interview which is interrupted 
by the arrival of Phocion, the high priest’s son, with tidings from the 
shrine of Delphi. The scene of the interview between the king and 
the elders, and the announcement of the prophecy—“ Argos ne’er 
shall find release,—till her monarch’s race shall cease,” is very finely 
— Ion’s warning to Adrastus, and the king’s reply, rur~ a8 
ollows :— 


Ton. Nay, yet an instant !—let my speech have power 

From Heaven to move thee further: thou hast heard 
The sentence of the god, and thy heart owns it ; 
If thou wilt cast aside this cumbrous pomp, 
And in seclusion purify thy soul, 
Long fever’d and sophisticate, the gods 
May give thee space for penitential thoughts ; 
If not—as surely as thou standest here, 
Wilt thou lie stiff and weltering in thy blood. 
The vision presses on me now. 

4drastus. Art mad? 
Resign thy state? Sue to the gods for life, 
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The common life which every slave endures, 
And meanly clings to? No; within yon walls 
I shall resume the banquet, never more 

Broken by man’s intrusion. Councillors, 
Farewell !—go mutter treason till ye perish ! 


A conspiracy is formed to liberate Argos from the sway of the 
guilty and now heaven-accused tyrant, in which heaven prompts Ion 
to take a share. Chance allots to Ion the post of honour and danger, 
as the king’s destroyer, and he receives at the altar the knife conse- 
crated “ to untrembling service against the king of Argos and his 
race.” Phocion’s lot calls him to second Ion if he should prove faint- 
hearted. Meanwhile, by the agency of a slave, Irus, the proof of 
Ion’s true and royal lineage is established, on hearing which Cle- 
manthe, not ignorant of the conspiracy (for her fears had led her 
to track Ion to the rendezvous) wildly urges her father to stop or pre- 
vent the act of parricide, and prevails on him to seek the palace 
whither Ion was to strike the blow of death to Adrastus and freedom 
to Argos. The scene in which Ion wakes the sleeping monarch, and 
bids him prepare for death, and the recognition of Ion, through 
Medon, is, if we mistake not, the finest in the whole Play. Its earlier 
portion only is here given. Adrastus is asleep and Ion enters with a 
knife. We refer our readers to pp. 80—84 of the work. 

Ion’s purpose is stayed; but vengeance follows Adrastus from the 
dagger of another conspirator, whose parent had fallen a victim to 
the king’s bloody tyranny. Ion re-enters, supporting his wounded 
father, and is pronounced “ king of Argos” by his dying lips. A 
king indeed is Ion,—a king ton, patriot enough to save his country 
by Lis own death. This high bearing and stern resolution to die for 
Argos'disarms the enmity of the foes of Adrastus’s race, and arrests 
the assassin arm of his friend Phocion. The scene in which this as- 
sassination is attempted is certainly one of the grandest passages that 
we ever read in any play, and affords scope for the highest powers of 
tragic representation. 


[Enter Puocion behind, who strikes at lon with a dagger.} 
Phocion. This to the king of Argos! 
[lon struggles with him, seizes the dagger, which he throws away.] 
Ton. 1 will not fall by thee, poor wavering novice 
In the assassin’s trade —thy arm is feeble— 
Phocion !—was this well aim’d? thou didst not mean— 
Phocion. I meant to take thy life, urged by remembrance 
Of yesterday’s great vow. 


Ton. And couldst thou think 
I had forgotten? 
Phocion. Thou? 
Ton. Couldst thou believe, 


That one whose nature had been arm’d to stop 
The life-blood’s current in a fellow’s veins 
Would hesitate when gentler duty turn’d 
His steel to nearer use? To-morrow’s dawn 
Shall see me wield the sceptre of my fathers ; 
Come, watch beside my throne, and, if I fail 
In sternest duty which my country needs, 
My bosom will be open to thy steel, 
As now to thy embrace! 

Phocton. Thus let me fall 
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Low at thy feet, and kneeling here receive 
Forgiveness ; do not crush me with more love 
Than lies in the word “ pardon.” 
lon. And that word 
I will not speak ;—what have I to forgive? 
A devious fancy, and a muscle raised 
Obedient to its impulse! Dost thou think 
The tracings of a thousand kindnesses, 
Which taught me all I guess’d of brotnerhood, 
Are in the rashness of a moment lost? 
Phocion. I cannot look upon thee; let me go, 
And lose myself in darkness. 
Ton. Nay, old playmate, 
We part not thus—the duties of my state 
Will shortly end our fellowship ; but spend 
A few sweet minutes with me. Dost remember 
How in a night like this we climb’d yon walls, 
Two vagrant urchins, and with tremulous joy 
Skimm’d through these statue-border’d walks that gleam’d 
In bright succession? Let us tread them now; 
And think we are but older by a day, 
And that the pleasant walk of yesternight 
We are to-night retracing. Come, my friend! 
What, drooping yet! thou wert not wont to seem 
So stubborn—cheerily, my Phocion—come! [Exeunt. 
The last act of the play, especially in the parting interview with 
Clemanthe, exhibits very finely and boldly the calm but might 
struggle of the gentler and more tender emotions of his nature vith 
his stern and unalterable resolution of self-sacrifice. This solemn 
moment arrives :—lIon is led to his throne by the priest; and after 
issuing a few orders to certain individuals, thus addresses the assem- 
bled nation :— 
Ion. Prithee no more, Argives! I have a boon 
To crave of you ;—whene’er I shall rejoin 
In death the father frora whose heart in life 
Stern fate divided me, think gently of him! 
For ye who saw him in his full-blown pride 
Knew little of affections crush’d within, 
And wrongs which frenzied him; yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human frailty! Swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereign rule :—our narrow space, 
So happy in its confines, so compact, 
Needs not the magic of a single name 
Which wider regions may require to draw 
Their interests into one ; but, circled thus, 
Like a bless’d family by simple laws, 
May tenderly be govern’d; all degrees 
Moulded together as a single form 
Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of sympathy pervading shall suffuse 
In times of quiet with one bloom, and fill 
With one resistless impulse, if the hosts 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear to me 
That ye will do this! 
Medon. Wherefore ask this now? 
Thou shalt live long. ° 
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lon. The gods approve me then ! 
Yet I will use the function of a king, 
And claim obedience. Promise, if I leave 
No issue, that the sovereign power shall live 
In the affections of the general heart, 
And in the wisdom of the best. 

Medon and others. We swear it! 

Ion. Hear and record the oath, immortal powers ! 
Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended. {He goes to the altar,) 

Gracious gods ! 

In whose mild service my glad youth was spent, 
Look on me now ;—and if there is a Power, 
As at this solemn time I feel there is, 
Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your shapes 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven ;—to ye | offer up 
This conscious being full of life and love 
For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow 
End all her sorrows ! [Stabs himself and falls.) 

The death of Ion, the last of the race of Adrastus, we need scarcely 
add, propitiates the anger of Phebus; and health and prosperity 
are restored to Argos. 

The citations that we have made are somewhat copious: more so 
than is usual with Reviewers. The only apology, if apology be 
needed, that can be offered, is that this plan seemed on the whole 
better than that of expatiating on the particular points of beauty our- 
selves, where no corresponding sensation could be felt by those of our 
readers who had not read or seen the Tragedy. Though our re- 
marks come forth with less pretence of criticism, we doubt not that 
we have as faithfully developed the beauties of Mr. Talfourd’s play 
as those more ambitious writers who in papers, miscalled Reviews, 
express their own opinions with a boldness and dogmatism that con- 
cealment alone could sanction, and indulge a malicious spite or 
tedious garrulity, instead of fairly showing the merits and demerits of 
the work on which they are called to pass judgment. In reading the 
Tragedy of Ion, we have been so frequently reminded of the “ Anti- 
gone and (Edipus ‘ows of Sophocles” that we have been tempted 
to look into those Plays in order, if possible, to detect imitation. 
That the learned author has formed his style on the classic model 
there can be no doubt ; and as little, we apprehend, that he has par- 
ticularly studied the poetic mind of Sophocles: but with some dili- 
gence in the examination we have not been able to ground a sus- 
picion, much less to substant'ate a charge, of want of original genius 
in the author of Ion. That some envious eyes will search and seem 
to find passages to suit their purpose, in other poets of old and 
modern days, we cannot doubt: for if Shakspeare‘and Milton, and all 
their followers, met with such detractors, the works of a modern bard 
will not be treated with more respect. The play of Ion is not, we 
think, destined to the ephemeral existence of the pigmy poetry of the 
present generation. Its sterling qualities—overflowing, as it does, 
with deep emotion and intense passion, expressed as truly and deli- 
cately as the most vivid fancy could paint them,—must secure for it a 
high and permanent station amidst the poetic literature of England, 
as well as win for the author the unanimous praises of the candid and 
competent judges of dramatic poetry in his own day. 
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THE MANSE AND ITS INMATES. 


(Continued from page 524 of vol. xx.) 


Tuen Miss Watson and Hatty and Shatty must go to a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel and a Quaker’s meeting, to the Magdalen and the 
Asylum, and to Rowland Hill’s, to the Chapel Royal and the Jews’ 
Synagogue, but the last was after sunset on a Friday evening ; and, 
if there was little or no devotion in a crowd of women peeping through 
the grating of a gallery, Ruth's other faculties were soon absorbed 
in that of listening ; she thought of the “ sweet singers of Israel,’ 
and wished that, as well as the delightful voices of the boys who sang, 
she could also have heard some of the “ daughters-of Zion.” 

Sunday was Mr. Hurst’s holiday, the day on which he thought 
himself entitled to a “ mouthful of fresh air ;” so he regularly, when 
there was no rain, mounted beside the coachman, and between the 
hours of service drove a litthe way out of town, any little cravings of 
the appetite being provided for by biscuits and sandwiches in the 
pockets of the carriage. 

This family prided itself upon being a very united one; and cer- 
tainly the worldly prosperity of each individual (and each had an 
aa share) gave great satisfaction to all the resi. Had any been 
unfortunate, the sympathy might have been affected, for they had very 
near relations whose early lives had been even more distinguished by 
the smiles of fortune than their own, upon whom, without any mis- 
conduct or imprudence on their part, the bitter blasts of poverty had 
descended, and they were'left to the frequent fate of * poor rela- 
tions,” partially noticed indeed, because that could not be entirely 
avoided, but never as equals, never invited to share in those gaieties 
and indulgences so highly prized by themselves, and which their less 
wealthy cousins could no longer procure. 

Equally engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and the attainment of 
wealth, had the laws of the country not forbidden these objects to be 
publicly engaged in on the day set apart by God himself, the exer- 
tions of Mr. Hurst and his sons-in-law would certainly have known no 
periodical intermission. As it was, it was not the Lord's day, it was 
their day 5 and, unless one of the married daughters happened to be 
confined, the whole family dined together at the different houses of 
each other in rotation. 

To Ruth this was almost insupportable, and she never could com- 
prehend the reasonableness of being compelled to make the thirteenth! 
to listen to the account given by the family in Lincoln’s Inn Fields of 
their amusements and arrangements during the past week, and the 
equally uninteresting communications of Dolly and Dosy, and Penny 
and Priscy, in return. , 

All these ladies had children, but they were young, and went to 
bed at eight o’clock, and Ruth was soon tired of them and their 
nursery-maids. Then, Mrs. Dowling lived on Great Tower Hill, 
and she tired also of Trinity Square and the Tower Wharf, and Mrs. 


Dixon at Islington, and Mrs. Parkins at Lambeth, and Mrs. Prescott 
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at Kennington Common; and they had all little courts before their 
houses, with three poplars to keep off the dust, and a rhododendron 
in the middle, to show that they did not like any thing common, and 
long slips of gardens behind, with currant-bushes nailed against the 
walls, and the middle cut up into a great many little gravel walks and 
little flower beds, bordered with box; and she was unreasonable 
enough to tire of these too! poor Ruth! ; 

Every year Mrs. Hurst and her daughters spent six weeks, during 

the pleasantest part of the autumn, at a watering place; they generally 
chose Margate, as being the most bustling. This year, luckily for 
Ruth, Priscy not being very well, and her husband, Mr. Prescott, 
really having the good taste to prefer Ramsgate, the Hursts and 
Prescotts took a house there in Effingham Place; while the Dow- 
lings, &c , accommodated themselves at Margate. 
Ruth had visited Ramsgate before with her kind friend Mrs. 
Somerive, who frequently spent the Midsummer vacation there ; and 
so little was her company desired at home that notwithstanding 
every altention she received was looked upon with jealousy, and her 
superior good luck made a subject of reproach, as if it was an injury 
to Isabella, still she dared not have refused an invitation, even had 
it been disagreeable to her to accept it, because she never went home 
that, before the holidays were expired, she was not made to feel her 
being there as an expense and an intrusion. 

Though Mrs. Hurst was as despotic in the Isle of Thanet as in the 
city of London, her regulations were much more agreeable ; all les- 
sons were forbidden—it was Harriot and Charlotte’s holidays. They 
walked and bathed before breakfast, and Ruth being acquainted 
with the localities often directed their perambulations,—by the fields 
to Broadstairs, through the pleasant village of Dumpton,—to Peg- 
well Bay, where they procured shrimps, -to Manson wood and cave,-- 
to St. Peter's, in one of the fields leading to which they found a neat 
small farm-house, where, on several fine evenings afterwards, they 
carried tea and sugar, and regaled themselves with country cream, 
bread. and butter. On the right land of the public road to Margate 
they were attracted by the appearance of trees, and they found a de- 
lightful shady walk and a pleasant litthe hamlet called Northwood. 
These and many others were their morning excursions, not forget- 
ting the fine sands, the east cliff, and the noble pier. 

With Mrs. Hurst they lounged in the libraries, saw the fine views 
from the North Foreland lighthouse and the church of St. } eters, 
and took drives, not merely to Broadstairs, Kingsgate, and Margate, 
but to Sandwich, Deal, Dover, and Canterbury. They attended all 
the balls, went two or three times to the theatre at Margate, and had 
severa! donkey expeditions. 

Ruth was very sorry when the six weeks came to ane d; and very 
sorry also that they were not to return, as they went, by water; but 
she willingly conceded that Mrs. Hurst was right, when she saw the 
beauty of the road: and, staying two days at Rochester, visited the 
‘‘Lines” at Chatham and Brompton, and took a delightful sail as 
far as Sheerness, admiring as they went Upnor, Gillingham, &e., so 
beautifully situated on the banks of the beautiful Medway. 
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Fortunately it was a fine day, and Sheerness itself looked pleasant, 
while the bold sea-view to the Nore—the very name of which calls 
up associations so interesting to all who love the naval glory of Bri- 
tain—was never seen in greater beauty. It can scarcely be necessary 
to state that Mrs. Hurst did not quit Rochester without visiting the 
castle, the cathedral, and the oyster-beds. 

At Gravesend and Greenhithe they tried to find something re- 
markabile, but were not very successful, At Erith they were more 
fortunate: Lord Eardley’s fine seat occupied them two hours. They 
gave a passing notice to the church and the steeple at Dartford, vi- 
sited the model of Severndroog, or, as the people in the neighbour- 
hood somewhat irreverently termed it, “ Lady James's Folly,” 
on Shooters’ Hill, went through the whole of the arsenal at Wool- 
wich (it was with some difficulty that Mrs. Hurst was dissuaded 
from visiting the convict ship, as she was informed that it was com- 
manded by a captain of the navy whose family resided on board 
with him), dined at the Green Man at Blackheath, and reached 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields at a late hour on a fine evening in October. 

Kind as were Mrs. Somerive’s intentions, and excellent as was her 
judgment, she had, in sending Ruth to Mrs. Hurst, placed her in a 
situation of great danger. It is true that to a disposition like hers, 
quiet, serious, and reflective, such a course of life was naturally dis- 
tasteful; but she was also timid in the extreme, accustomed all her 
life to pay implicit obedience, grateful for kindness, and unwilling to 
givé pain, with good dispositions to influence rather than fixed prin- 
ciples to guide her. Such being the case, had she remained in this 
family three or four years she would probably have fallen inte 
their habits, and lost all taste or inclination for better things, or have 
become nervous, sullen, and discontented. 

As it was, she was for a considerable time stupefied and bewil- 
dered ; she felt herself under a yoke which it was impossible to shake 
off or even to question. Her mind was equally a stranger to exer- 
tion or repose. She felt herself becoming a mere machine ; things 
-were done because they must not be left undone, and, perfectly mis- 
tress of all she had engaged to teach, the business of instruction was 
performed with the most mechanical regularity. She wished to 
think, but she had neither time nor power ; and often at night, when 
she stretched her exhausted frame on the bed and laid her wearied 
head upon her pillow, while ready tears flowed from her eyes, “at 
least I was thankful for my blessings while I had them,” was all of 
complaint or consolation that her lips could utter before lips and eyes 
were equally closed in the heavy slumber of over-exerted powers. 

She had been about three months in Lincoln’s Inn Fields when a 
Scotch baronet, for whom Mr. Hurst had been professionally em- 
ployed, paid a visit to London, for the purpose of closing the pro- 
ceedings of a successful, and not unreasonably long, suit in Chancery. 
The solicitor was in high favour, the client in high good humour, 
and Mr. Hurst honourably seized the occasion to acquit himself of 
his promise to Mrs. Somerive. 

Sir Kenneth Maitland had two little daughters, then under the care 
of a respectable preparatory governess; but as he resided constantly 
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on his own estate, disliking large cities, Edinburgh almost as much 
as London, and never going to either when“he could possibly avoid 
doing so, it was his own wish, and that of Lady Maitland, whose health 
was delicate, to procure the services of some accomplished, well-edu- 
cated, and well-principled woman to take the entire charge of them. 

Sir Kenneth accepted an invitation to dine at Mr. Hurst’s, and was 
much pleased with Ruth’s appearance and manners. He waited 
upon Mrs. Somerive, who not only stated her recommendation ver- 
bally, but gave it in writing; and it was not till after this statement 
had been transmitted to Lady Maitland, and her perfect ajproval of 
it received, with an urgent entreaty to have the matter settled im- 
mediately, that the subject was named to Ruth. She had known so 
few people in her life and had lived so exclusively with them that she 
could not contemplate a residence among’ strangers and at so great a 
distance without fear, and considering it as a sort of banishment ; 
but when Sir Kenneth, anxious to prevent her being deceived, and 
consequently dissatisfied, explained to her, with the elaborate earnest- 
ness of conscientious rectitude, how constantly they resided in the 
country, how quiet and uniform a life they led, and how entirely 
Flora and Diana would be confided to her charge, her reluctance 
vanished, and before Sir Kenneth quitted London it was settled that, 
having completed her twelvemonths engagement in Lincoln’s Inn 
Field’s and given a few weeks to Mrs. Somerive and other friends, 
that she should proceed to Scotland and enter upon her new duties. 

Ruth felt as if she was about to quit the ‘ house of bondage” for 
the land of liberty, a hard taskmistress for a haven of rest ; and so 

reat was her exultation, that her grateful and affectionate nature 
soon checked her transports, as unbecoming and unworthy, though 
they had been entirely confined to her own bosom. She was ashamed 
of being so delighted at the idea of leaving people who, if they did 
not stop to enquire what was her way of being happy, were always 
desirous of rendering her so in theirs. No reasoning or feeling 
could make her life with them agreeable, but it beeame advantageous 
as a mental discipline. She still felt the want of leisure for reflec-, 
tion, but she acquired habits of observation, by means of which she 
laid up in her memory a mass of materials for future meditation. 

She was, now that she knew toa certainty the precise period at 
which she should cease to suffer from it, sometimes inclined to ad- 
mire and sometimes to be amused at the restless activity of Mrs. 
Hurst. That lady, with her husband and the two principal clerks, 
always breakfasted at nine o’clock, but she was sealed down stairs 
at eight. Between that hour and twelve she arranged every article, 
even to the most minute, of her domestic economy, and made her 
own marketing. Mrs. Hurst kept no superfluous servants, but she 
took care that every thing was properly done, without exacting more 
labour than was justly due from each, and of this she was an excel- 
lent judge, with strong and healthy people. She could not be so 
safely depended upon for persons of a delicate constitution, and for 
regulating the labours and pursuits of the mind she was totally 
unfit. 


She was strictly economical, but her economy had no taint of mean- 
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ness; while she forbade all waste she allowed no want, and her 
table was liberally, handsomely, and even tastefully furnished ; yet 
she kept no housekeeper, and only what is called a‘ good plain 
cook.” 

Mrs. Hurst was the centre of her own circle, the governing prin- 
ciple of her own system, and her influencing power was sufficiently 
manifested, though in softened characters, in her daughters—Penny 
and Priscy had been Hatty and Shatty, and would be Dolly and 
Dosy, while all six were, in proper gradations, approximating to 
their mamma. 

It was at the close of the Christmas vacation that Ruth had entered 
upon her engagement with the Hursts, and it was at the beginning 
of March in the following year that she took possession of her place 
in the heavy coach for the purpose of proceeding to “ Caledonia 
bleak and wild!” 

Larch Hills, the seat of Sir Kenneth Maitland, was situated in one 
of the most southern counties of Scotland,’and there still existed in the 
country and inhabitants many signs of barbarism and want of culti- 
vation, sufficient to show that border civilization proceeded but 
slowly. 

The Larch Hills’ carriage met her at the post-town, and, for the con- 
venience of her luggage, empty. She had a solitary drive of about 
eleven miles, principally through muirland; and when she entered 
the leafless avenue and stopped before the entrance of the large 
stone mansion, on a dreary cheerless afternoon in March, about 
five o'clock, she felt a sense of desolation such as she had 
never experienced before. It was little to be wondered at. Ruth 
Watson was still a cockney ; she had been to school at Wandsworth, 
where there are many rural walks, especially Dunsford Lane, 
leading from Wandsworth Common to the delightful village of 
Merton (rendered so interesting by having been the residence of 
the immortal Nelson), by the skirts of Wimbleton Park, the beautiful 
seat of Earl Spencer, where at certain seasons of the year one 
ean hardly walk ten yards without starting a pheasant to surprise you 
in its turn with the noise and bustle of its apparently laborious and 
undesired rise, or look towards an open space without seeing half a 
dozen hares gamboling. She had resided eighteen months in a small 
town in Essex, where she saw only the said small town and turnpike roads 
leading to and from it, as she walked in procession with the children 
of the school, when they took their dull, formal, periodical, prome- 
nades. Brompton, with its neighbourhood, dressed like gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, and the Isle of Thanet, one cultivated corn coun- 
try, were equally ill adapted to prepare her for what she now saw, 
and poor Ruth descended the steps of the carriage very much with 
the feelings of one who had come to the end of the world. 

Sir Kenneth was engaged with his factor, and Lady Maitland and 
her daughters, not expecting her to arrive so soon, had retired to 
their rooms to dress for dinner, there being company in the house, 
The housekeeper ran upstairs to attend Miss Watson, but she would 
have thought it derogating from her dignity to have advanced out- 
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she respectfully tendered her services, and ushered her to her apart- 
ments. With the opening of the first door Ruth’s feelings changed; 
she was no longer strange and uncomfortable. A spacious bed- 
chamber, handsomely and commodiously furnished, with a large fire 
burning in the ample grate, opened into a neat dressing closet, which 
the housekeeper informed her communicated with the school-room, 
and that again with the young ladies’ sleeping-apartment. Before 
Ruth could have thought it possible, her trunks were brought in, freed 
from the soil of travel, uncorded, and the cords neatly coiled up 
and laid beside them; nor was it long before a gentle tap at the 
door and soft voice requesting admission, introduced Lady Maitland 
herself, in her dressing-gown, anxious to see that her new inmate 
had been provided with every necessary accommodation, and to ex- 
plain that any little deficiency was to be imputed to the absence of 
Christy, the girl who attended the governess and young ladies, she 
having obtained permission to be present at the wedding of a friend. 
Ilaving ascertained that there was a good fire, plenty of water, &c., 
Lady Maitland departed to complete her own toilette, and when 
Ruth had nearly finished hers other gentle taps were heard at the 
door, which was immediately opened, and, blushing and smiling, 
Lady Maitland’s very pretty daughters asked if they could fasten 
Miss Watson’s dress, as Christy was not at home, and show her the 
way to the drawing-room, as she did not know it herself. Ruth 
availed herself of their kind attentions, and had a short conversation 
with Lady Maitland before the gentlemen assembled for dinner. 
From Sir Kenneth she received the frank, cordial, hospitable, welcome 
of his country ; and who that has experienced the genial hospitality 
of a Scottish gentleman’s mansion in the country could wish for more 
or imagine more possible ? 

There were no lady-visitors at that time staying at Larch Hills, 
and those who were there were merely friends or relations passing a 
few days in their way to or from London. But when, in addition to 
Sir Kenneth and Lady Maitland, Ruth found herself seated at the 
dinner-table with a duke, a marquis, two earls and an admiral, she 
was very thankful that her residence at Mr. Hurst’s had rendered her 
familiar with the routine of the table. 

Ruth was modest, in her character even timid, but, as I have before 
observed, not destitute of self-possession. She was rather pretty than 
otherwise, with a neat figure and pleasing manners; and, notwith- 
standing the fatigue of her journey, gratified her hearers by some 
excellent music, played a capital Scotch reel for Sir Kenneth, his 
daughters, and the duke to dance to, and went to bed happier than 
she had ever done in her life, excepting during the happiest period 
of her residence at Erlsburgh House. 

It is not to be supposed that on this night sleep exercised its empire 
very early, or that Ruth desired that it should be so: novelty has al- 
ways its excitement, and excitement is always agreeable to young and 
ardent minds. Her character, quiet and gentle as it was, had nothing 
of tameness, and its latent enthusiasm was not the less glowing be- 
eause its heat never burst forth into any flaming exhibition. ? 

She had much in the last few hours to look back upon with pleasure 
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not altogether unmixed with surprise. She wondered that she had 
never felt like a stranger, that she had been enabled, not only during 
the evening but even at dinner, to answer without embarrassment all 
the observations and questions of the company ; but she soon recol- 
leeted how easy this had been, and understood the benevolent polite. 
ness which had led the conversation upon subjects connected with 
ler journey and other little matters easily discussed, as well as the 
value of that good breeding which secured to her, as a female, how- 
ever humble in herself, at the table of Sir Kenneth Maitland the 
respect and attention of gentlemen of rank and high birth. 

Ruth had lived more than four years with people of intelligence 
and knowledge of the world, and many of her pupils at Erlsburgh 
[louse were the daughters of noblemen; but it was the first time in 
ihe domestic circle that she had come into actual contact with nobility, 
and without any yulgar admiration of rank, or still more vulgar affec- 
tation of despising it, she had imagined it to be something more aw- 
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ful than she found it. From the contemplation of herself her thouehts 


passed to the individuals of the party. The gentle softness of Lady 
Maitland had a winning charm which went to the heart of Ruth; 
the unchecked but not boisterous hilarity of Flora and Diana, the high 
spirits of Sir Kenneth and the duke, the chess-board of the two earls, 
and the political discussion of the admiral and marquis, all interested 
her in some degree, and she closed her eyes at last with confused 
inages of the whole floating in her imagination, 

Her happiness continued, and betore she had resided at Larch 
Hills a fortnight she wrote to Mrs. Somerive for her instrument and 
the rest of poor Miss Crofts’ valuable and useful legacy, which, with 
many articles of her own acquisition, had remained at Erlsburgh 
House, owing to her scanty accommodations at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

It was here that, after a domestication of two months, Ruth first 
saw her future husband, the Rev. David M‘Neil, as the tutor of Mr. 
John Maitland (the only surviving son of Sir Kenneth), and already 
nominated to the church of Kirkfillan, whenever the present aged in- 
cumbent should be gathered to his fathers. 

Sir Kenneth and Lady Maitland had been the parents of another 
and an elder son, to whom Mr. M‘Neil had many years conscien- 
tiously performed the duties of a tutor; but painful in the extreme 
was the return he met with; a love of low company and vulgar dis- 
sipation led to habits of early depravity, in the wretched gratifica- 
tions of which health and respectability were equally sacrificed, and 
a brief and degraded existence was suddenly and distressingly termi- 
nated while travelling on the continent with Mr. .M‘Neil. 

Chere were not wanting people who thought to flatter and console 
the afflicted parents by imputing the vices and their consequences 
to neglect or incapacity on the part of the tutor; but Sir Kenneth and 
Lady Maitland knew better, and they effectually silenced the calum- 
niators by the course they pursued. The body of Edward Maitland 
was brought home and interred in the family vault, his brother John 
took his place as the pupil of Mr. M‘Neil, to whom the reversion 
of the church of Kirkfillan was secured. 

The improvement in Ruth’s mode of life was soon abundantly 
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visible in her improved bloom, light elastic step, and almost sportive 
gaiety. Larch Hills taught her a lesson of which the bare possi- 


-bility had never entered her imagination—that she could like any 


place better than Erlsburgh House. So however it was. With only 
twa pupils, and those intelligent girls of thirteen and fourteen, the 
progress of instruction assumed a more intellectual, interesting, and 
endearing form than classes in a school admit of, and which she had 
never felt to be the ease with Harriot and Charlotte Hurst. 

Warm advocates for air and exercise, Sir Kenneth and Lady 
Maitland objected to any lessons before breakfast, and as the first 
bell, warning the family of the approach of that meal, did not ring 
until half past nine, there was sufficient time, even early as was the sea- 
son when Ruth arrived at Larch Hills, for long and delightful walks. 
Then three little sure-footed ponies were kept for their use, and, 
with the example of the Misses Maitland and the instruction of the 
old coachman, Ruth so far improved upon her feats of donkey eques- 
trianism at Ramsgate as heartily to enjoy not only a canter but a 

allop. 

Flora and Diana had been so accustomed to accompany their 
brother and his tutor on their rambles, and to take an interest in their 
pursuits, that they had insensibly acquired, not merely a taste for 
botany, but a considerable degree of knowledge on the subject; nor 
was it long before they had rendered Ruth mistress of all they knew 
themselves, and imparted to her the same desire to know more; so 
that she likewise learned to look forward to the time when the break- 
ing up of the winter classes should set the young student and his 
tutor free from their attendance upon college, and Edinburgh be ex- 
changed for Larch Hills. 

The time at length arrived, and Lady Maitland was so kindly at- 
tentive to their gratification as to request Mr. M‘Neil to allow her 
daughters and Miss Watson to be sharers in his instructions, when 
not inconvenient to himself or likely to interfere with the improve- 
ment of her son. 

Mr. M‘Neil readily consented, and many a morning and evening 
ramble was devoted to botany and mineralogy. 

Mr. M‘Neil was a good deal older than Ruth, for he was five-and- 
thirty when she first became acquainted with him; and, confined as 
she had in a great measure been to the society of her own sex, a less 
highly gifted person might perhaps have gained her esteem and 
admiration, but upon him she soon looked as the first of human 
beings. He inherited from nature a refined taste and a strong un- 
derstanding—qualities not always united. His education had been 
of a very superior order; and, though the church was his own choice, 
having determined to see something of the world before he under- 
took the charge of a parish, he had spent several years on the conti- 
nent as a travelling tutor, and had had under his care some young 
men of the first families in Scotland. His own family was good, and, 
having never known any but good society, he had the manners as well 
as the mind of a gentleman. 

Such a man could scarcely reside in the same house with a young 
woman so amiable and agreeable as Ruth Watson without feeling 
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and appreciating her worth. He certainly would have preferred that 
a greater share of literary attainments had placed her more upon an 
equality with himself as a companion ; but he liked her so well that 
when he quitted Larch Hills for Edinburgh with Mr. Maitland, in 
November, it was a settled thing, and understood by all the family 
that when he took possession of the manse of Kirkfillan she stood 
pledged to become his wife. 

When this event took place Ruth had about half completed her 
twenty-sixth year, and, as the session already mentioned was the last 
that Mr. Maitland attended in Edinburgh, both she and Mr. M‘Neil 
had ample time to ascertain whether continued domestic association 
was likely to increase or diminish their regard for each other. With 
so much real excellence on both sides the latter was scarcely to be 
apprehended ; and Ruth’s meek and affectionate disposition soon 
led her to pay as much deference to the tastes and opinions of her 
future husband as if he already held that character. Nor had Mr. 
M‘Neil the want of sense to hold her cheap on that account; he 
honoured alike the purity that thought not of concealment and the 
confidence that was above suspecting misconstruction. 

The living of Kirkfillan was worth something more than three 
hundred a year, and Mr, M‘Neil was possessed of the sum of one 
thousand pounds advantageously invested, which he was able to leave 
untouched, because Ruth was mistress of three hundred pounds, which 
she was anxious should be employed in furnishing the manse, a neat 
and commodious dwelling-house, though neither spacious nor mo- 
dern. 

And how became Ruth possessed of this sum? for, though she en- 
joyed at Larch Hills the liberal salary of one hundred guineas per 
annum, her whole receipts during the seven years and a half in which 
she had relied upon her own exertions did not amount to four hun- 
dred pounds. By economy, Miss Crofts’ legacy, and the active kind- 
nesss of Mrs. Somerive. That lady had soon penetrated the charac- 
ters and understood the conduct of the Watsons ; and, stating that she 
had sometimes opportunities of employing money to advantage, had 
offered to take the management of Ruth’s savings, and to be answer- 
able for their security. No objection could be openly made to such 
an offer, and it was accordingly acted upon. 

Lady Maitland took her daughters and Ruth to Edinburgh for a 
fortnight, where the latter procured the few additions she thought 
necessary to her wardrobe, and purchased such articles of furniture 
as could be better or more reasonably procured there than at the 
county town. ‘The young ladies stocked her poultry-yard, and their 
mamma her linen-press. Mrs. Somerive sent a dinner and tea set, 
and her parents a silver coffee-pot. The Hursts contributed many 
little articles, more ornamental perhaps than useful, but showing good 
will. Mr. Maitland presented his tutor with an excellent horse, and 
Sir Kenneth made valuable additions to his library. 

The warm and well-merited attachment of Flora and Diana to 
their governess was not to be satisfied with the little offering already 
mentioned ; and it was equally demonstrative of the strength of their 
regard and the delicacy of their feelings that at their instigation it 
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was proposed that she should be succeeded by her sister. Ruth was 
not without her misgivings ; but she knew little of Isabella, and how- 
ever probable it might be that there had been some want of patience 
and. forbearance, she never doubted her having been unfortunate in 
her situations, 

Isabella and her parents had no fears, and she reached Larch Hills 
a week before the wedding, in high spirits, with as many gay clothes 
as the shortness of the notice had allowed her to collect,and a substan- 
tial proof of the favour in which her succession was viewed in Throg- 
morton Street, in the shape of a silver tea-pot, cream-ewer, and 
sugar-bason, in addition to the parental present before mentioned. 

The venerable father of Mr. M‘ Neil left his distant Highland home, 
on what he felt would be his last earthly pilgrimage, to perform the 
holy rite which was to unite an only and beloved son to the woman 
he had chosen as the partner of his life, bringing with him his young 
and amiable daughter. 

All was delightful anticipation at Larch Hills. 

** John,” said Diana Maitland, the evening before the wedding, 
“vou are to be best man!” ‘“ Yes. Who isto be best maid?* It 
is time I should enquire,” replied John, looking involuntarily at the 
beautiful Grace M‘Neil. “Oh! all ofus.” ‘“ Indeed!” said John, 
bowing profoundly, “ four superlatives! four times more fortunate 
than I supposed myself to be. How shall [ quarter my devotions? 
Miss M‘Neil, will you instruct me?” ‘ Nonsense, John, four bride’s 
maids, which of us would you be so cruel as to leave out?” asked 
Flora. 

The day arrived.—Half an hour before dinner the solemn ordi- 
nance was performed in the drawing-room at Larch Hills. Ruth 
sat down to dinner Mrs. M‘Neil, took possession of the manse in the 
evening, two days afterwards received her venerable father-in-law 
and the lovely Grace as her visitors for a week, at the end of which 
time they returned to the Highlands; she entered upon her domestic 
and Isabella upon her didactic duties. 


(To be continued.) 


MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 
CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 551 of vol. xx.) 


Tue only daughter of Sir Robert S , arrived on the 16th April, 
182—, at the principal inn in one of the neighbouring towns. By 
chance I learut several particulars respecting the young lady; and I 
ascertained, moreover, that her father was on the continent at the 
time, and that she had no other biped accompaniment than an ancient 
aunt. Report spoke of the baronet’s daughter as a perfect beauty; 
as being heiress of an immense fortune ; and as being withal remark- 








* Best man, besi maid—Scottish terms for bridegroom's man, bride's maid. 
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ably affable and of easy access. Though the attribute of beauty had 
hitherto appeared to my mind as an essential ingredient in the cup 
of matrimonial bliss, I never thought the worse of any young lady be- 
cause she had money. Indeed, as hinted in Chapter IL., | had been so 
far lessoned in days that were past, as to the value of money, that I 
deemed a certain quantity of the circulating medium of paramount 
importance in journeying through life. On both accounts, therefore, 
I was most anxious to see the baronet’s daughter, determined, in the 
event of my opinion according with the public report of her attrac- 
tions, &c., to have a meeting with her by some means or other. | had 
read the week before “a full, true, and particular account” of the 
stratagems by which Edward Gibbon Wakefield contrived to get 
married to Miss Turner, and by which he gained an inestimable 
nize. (There was no word then of the prosecution and punishment 
which followed.) IL meditated something of the same kind. In or- 
der, however, that there might be no hazard of being gulled touching 
her personal charnis and prospective finances, I thought it best, be- 
fore decoying her into a carriage, to have the evidence of my eyes 
as to the first point, and make under-hand enquiries as to the second. 
i knew there was no person in the inn who was acquainted with me. 
I therefore concluded I might without the least risk of detection as- 
sume any title, and play offany airsI pleased. Accordingly, I hired 
a horse and gig, and procured a confidential acquaintance, moving in 
a rather humbler sphere than myself, to whom I revealed my plans 
and views. He pronounced them “excellent,” “spirited,” and so 
forth; and at once agreed to personate the character of my body-ser- 
vant. I took to myself the high-sounding title of Lord A——, think- 
ing 1 would by that means have a greater chance of attracting the 
attention of the baronet’s daughter. My servant and I entered the 
gig, which I drove with the spirit characteristic of the majority of 
young noblemen. In due time we arrived at the destined ian. We 
alighted—my servant first, who with infinite tact handed me down. 
I entered the inn, announcing my name as Lord A——. The intel- 
ligence that a nobleman had arrived spread through the house like 
wild-fire. Bows, curtsies, and every mark of obsequious respect 
were showered on me at every step. My servant once committed 
himself, and was likely to have committed me, by saying “ Eh !” in- 
stead of “my lord.” “Sirrah,” said I, as there were several persons 
present, “ I will teach you manners ;” and so saying, I applied my 
cane with considerable apparent force to his person, but in reality 
very gently. He submitted to the physical correction with perfect 
equanimity, saying, with a tact which exceeds all praise, “I beg 
your pardon, my Lord,” 

I had not been many minutes upstairs when I learned that the 
heiress was ‘ out” seeing some of the beautiful scenery with which 
the district abounds ; but she was expected to return in a few hours, 
Lest our incognito should be discovered by some officious chance- 
person putting up at the inn, who knew me, I thought it advisable, 
instead of vegetating in the hotel, to go out an airing. I immedi- 
ately commanded the hostler to get my horse and gig ready. The 
order was no sooner given than obeyed. In a second, self and ser- 
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vant were driving out of town. When we proceeded two miles, we 
came in sight of K— Abbey, an old venerable ruin, To have gone 
to it by the usual circuitous route would have beena distance of three 
miles : by crossing one or two intervening fields of grass, the dis- 
tance would not have been a mile anda half. I have always hated 
round-about roads, I therefore decided in favour of driving through 
the fields. We had not proceeded above a quarter of a mile when, 
owing I suppose to too rapid and careless driving, we upset the gig 
by coming in contact with a fragment of an old broken turf dyke. 
The contents of course were “spilled.” ‘The contusion, in so far as I 
was concerned, was dreadful. The shock of a Lisbon earthquake 
could scarcely have been greater. For half an kour afterwards I lay 
horizontally on the ground, quite insensible. On partially recover- 
ing my consciousness, I found the gig lying in myriads of pieces all 
around me. A more striking picture of destruction I have never 
witnessed. No horse or servant was to be seen. Let the reader only 


judge of my feelings, when, in addition to my broken bones, a sense 


of what I had done broke in on my mind. My servant—the rogue 
was little hurt—my servant, I afterwards learned, took one direction, 
and the horse another. I was left “alone in my glory”—such as it 
was—to live or die, just as “ sovereign Fate” was pleased to ordain. 
The four-legged animal was so much frightened that he galloped all 
the way at his utmost speed back to the inn ; the biped blockhead, the 
two-legged animal, instead of waiting, as any man with an atom of 
“rumgumption” in him would have done, to put the best possible 
face on the disaster, ran home without ever halting, and without ut- 
tering a syllable to human being touching what had occurred. The 
dunce’s notion doubtless was, that possibly nobody might ever 
learn that he had figured in the foolish affair which had led to the 
awkward and tragical catastrophe. 

The alarm which the horse, half-harnessed and “ raised” as he was, 
created among the inhabitants of F--—, as he ‘galloped up to the 
hotel stables, fairly defies description. In less than ten minutes the 
idea spread through the whole town that some accident-—it might be 
a fatal one—had happened to Lord A—. A shoal of the good people 
set out instantly in quest of me. 1 was found on the spot alluded to, 
able to converse a little, but altogether incapable of walking. An ex- 
press—a two-legged one, because no other was to be had—was sent to 
the inn, to procure a carriage to carry home the young nobleman. Or- 
ders were at the same time given to get a doctor with all possible 
haste. The solicitude as to the extent of the damage done to my 
person evinced by all present was extreme; they absolutely vied 
with each other in showing attention to me. The carriage was not 
long in arriving, I was put into it, and conducted to the hotel, on 
my arrival at which I had a world of kind offices shown me. There 
was only one doctor who then practised in the town of F——, and 
he was at that time unfortunately twenty miles from home on a pro- 
fessional visit. What wasto be done? Without my knowledge, an 
express was sent to E——, the town to which I belonged, demandin 
the immediate attention, on Lord A——, of two medical practition- 
ers. In an incredibly short space they were in my apartment. I 
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afterwards learned that, in the plenitude of his anxiety to give the 
nobleman the benefit of his professional skill, one of the doctors rode 
his horse so fast that the poor animal died in a few days afterwards. 
Judge of my surprise, judge of how queerly I felt, in more senses 
than one, when the two sons (my townsmen) of Esculapius entered 
the room. In a state of all but utter petrifaction, I lay on my bed 
before them. Conceive, reader, if you are fit for the task; conceive 
their astonishment and mortification when, on being ushered, with 
all the pomp and show of circumstance, into my apartment, they be- 
held, instead of Lord A ,me stretched before them! They first 
looked at me, and then at each other, for some time, alternately, as 
if they did not know whether they ought not to doubt the evidence 
of their own eyes. Sostupid an expression of countenance as that 
then exhibited by these disciples of Galen, was never before witnessed 
under the sun. Their mutual impres:ion, on a little reflection, was 
that a gross and grievous hoax had been played off at their expense 
(alas! the expense fell on me!), and therefore they determined, be- 
fore prescribing any thing for me, or even making the slightest in- 
quiry into the extent or nature of the injury I had received, to de- 
mand an explanation of mine host. They luckily expressed this 
intention audibly. Concluding that this step would only make 
bad worse, I explained the circumstances, so far, to them ; taking 
special care to lay the best share of the blame on my servant in the 
article of upsetting the gig, and also accusing him of having invented 
and applied to me the title of Lord A——. 

. When the circumstances of this adventure became known in E " 
they proved, as will readily be believed, the occasion of infinite mer- 
riment to my fellow-townsmen. My only consolation was—a small 
one certainly— that J was not the only person laughed at. Mine 
host, and the two physicians, all in short whom I had hoaxed in the 
business, came in severally for their share of public laughter. 

I need not say there was nothing in the affair laughable to me. In 
so far as I was concerned, it was in many senses a serious matter. 
“Tt was long and many a day” before I recovered from the effects 
of the upsetting of the gig ; but in addition to my calamities in this 
respect, and the mortification consequent on the awkward issue of my 
schemes touching the abduction of the baronet’s daughter, there 
came sundry heavy bills against me; the first from the gig and 
horse hirer; the second from Boniface; but the last and heaviest of 
all were those which came under the title of “ fees’? from the brace 
of Esculapians, particularly the one from the ‘‘ practitioner” who 
murdered the horse by his furious riding. To all these “ disagree- 
ables”—enough in all couscience—there were superadded severe 
daily and hourly lectures on my folly, read to me by my relatives. 
My situation, in one word, was insufferable : the mortal did not, nor 
does exist, who could have borne it. I left the town of E ab- 
ruptly one moon-light evening. In ten days thereafter I was in the 
town of Carlisle. 
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CHAP. III. 


I was very fortunate, as regarded pecuniary matters, on my arrival 
in Carlisle. One of my old and most intimate school-fellows had 
been settled there in a respectable way for several years. He at 
once procured a situation for me. Happily he had not heard of 
- either of the love mishaps [ have detailed. On entering my situation 
I determined to apply myself so closely to business as to keep 
out of harm’s way ; in other words, exclude me from all communi- 
cation with young ladies. I had come to this determination from a 
conviction, induced by past events, that Fate had appointed I should 
never succeed in any matrimonial attempt. I knew, moreover, as hinted 
in the outset, that the love of the fair wasa component part of my 
moral constitution, and that to be in a beautiful nymph’s company was 
not only perilous in the extreme, but what is called certain danger. 
However, though fully aware of all this—no Christian could have been 
more so—one cannot walk the streets and high-ways with one’s eyes 
shut. I lived a little distance out of town; and, in returning in the 
evening from the day’s duties, had to pass some beautiful gardens. 
Sooth to say, I used very much to delight in dressing gardens with 
my own hand ; and, if the reports of friends may be credited, dis- 
played much more than the average taste that way. One of the gar- 
dens I had to pass in returning home of an evening, seemed to 
me the very beau ideal of good taste in the science of “ laying out.” 
I generally stood eight or ten minutes every evening looking over 
its wall—which fortunately was of no inconvenient altitude—admir- 
ing its beautiful contents. One evening as I popped my head over 
the garden wall, I saw a new flower—an exquisitely beautiful young 
lady, one of whom Milton would have written—‘‘ Herself the fairest 
flower.” A deep blush tinged her supremely beautiful cheeks while 
her lustrous eyes mei mine. I felt a momentary entrancement—! 
was glued to the spot on which I stood ; but a recollection of Louisa, 
and the adventures connected with her, flashing across my mind, I 
succeeded, after a desperate struggle between prudence and love, in 
getting my legs to perform their duty in removing me home. 

As will be readily credited, this charming damsel (name at this 
time unknown) had a liberal share of my thoughts that night. | 
weighed in my own mind whether, in the event of ascertaining that 
in addition to her personal attractions, she united respectability of 
character and station in society, I ought not after all to make an at- 
tempt on her heart, as she had already, without any seeming effort, 
conquered mine. The hearing of arguments pro and con robbed me 
of two or three hour’s sleep. The opinion of Sir John Falstaff, that 
there is divinity in odd numbers, occurred to me, and I believe would 
have made me decide on seeking an interview had not the awkward 
issue of Jack’s third visit to Mrs. Ford shot athwart my mind, fol- 
lowed by a painful remembrance of what had happened to myself in 
my two previous adventures. All this, it is right to add, was suc- 
ceeded by a recurrence of the afore mentioned conviction that Fate 
had ordained | was never to be married. The interlocutor of my 
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judgment therefore was, that I would suffer unknown to, and unpitied 
by, the world, a universe of ardent unrevealed love, rather than run 
the hazard of making myself anew a laughing-stock to the public, 
and the butt of my acquaintances. 

This then was a settled point. And so strictly had I resolved to 
act up to the letter of my resolution, that rather than be in tempta- 
tion’s way, I would submit to the ineffab!y great sacrifice of passing 
by the beautiful garden without casting a glance at it, lest that 
glance should encounter the exquisitely handsome form of the living 
flower | had before seen in it For three days, evenings rather, I 
religiously adhered to my determination: she might each time | 
passed have been again eclipsing, by her presence, all the other 
beauties in the garden; but I saw her not. On the third day after, 
whenreturning home, I learned by the merest accident the young lady’s 
name, who were her connections, and what were her character and sta- 
tion in society. On the fourth, while I was as usual passing by the 
garden on my way home, I observed her—Lavinia was her name— 
walking slowly, not in the garden, but on the road outside, as if com- 
ing directly up to me. She seemed contemplative: there was a 
touching pensiveness in her look; there was a book in her hand. We 
met, and were in the act of passing each other, when Lavinia, as if 
suddenly seized with sickness, quivered a little, and was in the act of 
falling. I caught hold of her before she swooned altogether: the 
book she held in her hand did fall. 

‘Pray, madam, are you indisposed ’” enquired I, with much ten- 
derness and concern. 

‘A little, sir,” she softly answered, at the same time glancing a 
look at me which it is impossible to characterise, but which I must 
have been steel-hearted, indeed, not to have felt. 

‘| lifted the book from the ground. I looked at it: it was a novel. 
The passage she had evidently been reading was indicated by the 
leaf being folded down. That passage told—told eloquently though 
briefly, of the loves of a young lady and gentleman ; how they eloped 
together, got married at Gretna Green, and lived a long life of the 
utmost possible happiness. I could not—who could ’—be block- 
head enough to misunderstand this, I cou!d not in any circumstances, 
far less in the circumstances of that moment, resist it. 

“Mv dearest girl,” said I, “ will you meet me to-morrow morning 
at ten o'clock, at the S-——- ”” 

‘“*T will, with all my heart,” was the brief answer she returned ; 
and that answer was accompanied by a look more expressive a thou- 
sand fold than a whole world of books could have been, had such 
been written to describe the young lady’s feelings. 

We parted that evening. We met next morning at the appointed 
time and place. We set off in a coach and four for Gretna Green. 
Jehu was well paid: he did his duty admirably. We halted no 
longer than was necessary to change horses, until we reached a small 
town within ten miles of the destined place. On our way Lavinia 
disclosed to me how she had been struck by my appearance the very 
first time she had seen me looking over her father's garden wall; but 
a sense of the delicacy and reservedness becoming her sex prevented 
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her from revealing her affection for me, until the evening 1 met her 
on the road, when she found that keeping it any longer concealed in 
her breast was likely to endanger her life. 

On reaching the small town just mentioned, Lavinia complained, 
and no wonder, of exhaustion, in consequence of the fatigues of that 
day, as well as ofa sleepless previous night spent in concerting mea- 
sures for making the elopement successful. She begged a little time 
might be allowed her to recruit her strength. I ordered a snatch of 
supper. We both ate heartily, ‘having been well appetised by the 
length of the journey. 

We had been in the inn about half an hour when Lavinia—ad- 
dressing me of course—said, “ My dear, I think we may go now.” 
These words were delivered in a tone ; they were accompanied by a 
look of affection, which I valued at the time asinfinitely above all the 
riches of either Ind. 

“Well, then, my darling, we shall set out instantly,” was my 
reply. 

I rang the bell violently. In about twenty seconds, in rushed a 
stout well-made man. ‘ Waiter!” said I, in a tone which indicated 
that I thought myself a personage of some consequence ; ** Waiter! 
bring me the bill. Order the horses and carriage to be got ready 
this moment; and be sure, too, you don’t— 

A shriek from Lavinia interrupted me. She swooned away in the 
easy chair on which she sat at the time. I of course forgot the 
waiter and every earthly thing else, in the plenitude of my concern 
for Lavinia. 

“Lavinia! Lavinia! my dear! my angel! what can be the 
matter 2?” 

While in the act of addressing her in these terms of affectionate 
concern, and simultaneously grasping her snow-white hand, I felt 
some powerful fist take hold of and : me back by the neck of iny 
coat. 

«What insolence, sir!” exclaimed I, thinking it was the waiter 
who thus intruded on us. So saying I turned about my face towards 
the vulgar ill-bred lacquey of the public, when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, | beheld three fellows beside me. 

“Come,” said the intruder who first entered the room, and whom 
I took to be John, “ come, let us carry her out!” 

“The man who presumes to lay a hand on her will be as dead as 
a herring that instant,” said [ indignantly. 

«« Never mind the empty threats of the blockhead,” said the fellow 
who had spoken already. 

He had no sooner uttered the words than the vile paws of the vil- 
lanous trio seized hold of Lavinia. I felt a kind of madness comin 
over my soul. I know I resisted with all my might; but what else 
occurred [ cannot tell. 


Next morning I awoke as from a dream. I looked around in ut- 
ter amazement. I fancied myself ina new world. While thus be- 
wildered, while like a person out of his senses, Boots entered my bed- 
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room. I enquired where I was, and was answered, “The Duke of 
York Hotel, in the town of D iy 

“The same,” I ejaculated with myself, “ the same as that in which 
Lavinia and I supped last night.” 

« And where,” I asked, with an emphasis of which print can give 
no idea, ‘‘ where is Lavinia 2?” 

‘ Lavinia,” exclaimed Boots, evidently ignorant of who I meant. 

‘The young lady I brought here with me last night,” said I hur- 
riedly. 

“ Bae Sur, she was carried off by the three gentlemons who 
coomed in such haste in a carriage,” said Boots, with an arehness of 
look which denoted that Nature had intended the young rascal for 
the stage. 

“The three gentlemen!” A recollection of the triumvirate of 
scoundrels who so abruptly and unceremoniously thrust their hated 
presence on us the previous night, darted across my mind. But 
what they were, whither they had come, where they were gone, 
what they had done with Lavinia, whether they had “ Burked” her, 
or compelled her to marry one of their ruffian selves, were all mat- 
ters as to which I was in a state of as total ignorance as the child un- 
born ; nor could any person in the inn furnish me with information 
on the subject. 

Boots withdrew. I rose, huddled on pari of my clothes, and pre- 
pared for shaving. Has the reader a good imagination? If he 
have, let him conceive as he best can of my horror, mingled with as- 
tonishment, when, on looking in the glass, I saw my frontispiece so 
shockingly mangled and furrowed with deep scratches that there 
was scarcely a square inch of whole skin on it. 

“In the name of wonder, what can be the meaning of this?’ How 
have I come by such a face?” were questions I asked myself. They 
were unanswerable by me. The matter was involved in as much 
mystery as the identity of the trio of seamps who wrested Lavinia 
from my arms. 

What was to be done respecting my inamorato? what with my 
face ? were two queries which now occupied my thoughts. A little 
sober reflection advised me that time alone could remedy the latter 
evil. As for my Dulcinea, I had at intervals a faint hope that she 
might possibly make her escape from the ragamuffins who had ab- 
stracted her, in which case I had no doubt of her return. But this 
delusion, indifferently pleasing as it only was at best, was of short 
continuance. The horrible hypothesis would every now and then 
suggest itself, that one of the three, most probably the first who en- 
tered the room, was some unknown rival; in which case there was 
no room for even the slightest hope. 

However, as the state of my phiz disqualified me from being seen 
in public, I thought it the most advisable course to stay that day in 
the inn, to see what would turn up in the chapter of accidents. 

The day passed ; but not asyllable about Lavinia. Dante speaks 
of the ineffable miseries of those who have entered a certain place, 
on whose portals are written the words, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here.” Their misery! It must be happiness compared with 
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my then situation. I went to bed as night approached. How I 
spent the night I will not say—for this good reason, | cannot. Morn- 
ing came. I arose. While pacing to and fro in my apartment, half 
apparelled and wholly unshaved, resembling more, in my conduct, a 
- bedlamite than a rational person, Boots, who seemed to be an animal 
newly imported from some uncultivated district of the country, en- 
tered. ‘“ Sur,” said he, “would ou like a read of our Paper, just 
prunted ?” at the same time holding towards me a damp unopened 
broad sheet. 

‘Lay it down there,” said 1, unconcernedly, “ lay it down there ; 
Pil possibly look at it.” 

I took up and opened the broad sheet. I found it was the county 
Paper, newly issued from the press. I carelessly glanced over the 
inside surface. The head, ‘“‘ Klopement Extraordinary, being in 
large caps, was the first thing that attracted my attention. I read as 
follows :— 

“On Wednesday” (the Paper was dated Friday), ‘‘ On Wednes- 
day, an elopement extraordinary took place from Carlisle. The 
young lady had only returned the other day from a fashionable 
entice otheal, where she had been Frenched, danced, taught mu- 
sic, the use of the globes, and, in fine, every thing that is deemed 
necessary to make a perfectly educated female. Of late she had 
been wondrously given to the reading of novels. The gay Lothario 
was one of the most sheepish-looking bipeds under the sun. The 
folks in the neighbourhood very emphatically characterised him as 
the ‘chap as used to be seen popping a long nose over the garden 
wall, at the good people’s daurter.’ The fugitives took the high 
road to Gretna, of which place they were within one short stage 
when the young lady’s brother, accompanied by two police officers, 
overtook the matrimony-aspiring couple, at the head inn. When 
the brother and assistants entered, they found the loving Miss and her 
clumsy-looking swain sitting quite comfortably at a table, on which, 
in beautiful confusion, were displayed the fragments of an excellent 
supper. When the young lady recognised her brother, she enunciated 
avery unique sort of shriek, and swooned away with a wonderfully 
good grace, in the easy chair she occupied at the time. Her clown- 
ish Lothario, who evidently mistook Miss’ brether, when he entered, 
for the waiter, gallantly flew to the assistance of his Dulcinea; and 
on the intruding parties taking the fainted beauty by her taper waist, 
as if to carry her lovely person away, he swore that the first man 
who dared to touch her (they had touched her already, though) should 
in a moment, be stretched at full length on the floor. As if deter- 
mined to suit the action to the word, the love-sick swain,in the phrenzy 
of the moment, seizing hold of a huge tom cat that was lying purring 
on an easy chair, and evidently unconscious of the nature of his 
weapon, brandished the animal about his own head, previous to in- 
flicting. a supposed mortal blow on that of his adversary, At this 
moment his inamorato’s brother presented a pistol to the booby-lov- 
er’s breast, exclaiming, ‘ Villain! presume to offer further resistance, 
and Vil. blow your brains out!’ The poor unfortunate wight stood 
stupified, resembling a man whose wits had all of a sudden taken to 
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themselyes wings and flown away. The cat, smarting from the harsh 
gripe of the noodle, turned about by a sudden jerk of its body, and 
inserted its talons in sundry parts of the lover's frontispiece. The 
claret flowed profusely from divers fountains; and the poor fellow, 
like his heart’s best treasure, also swooned away. He was after- 
wards carried to bed in an insensible state. Miss was taken away, 
put into a carriage, and carried back to Pa’ and Ma,’ who, it is 
hoped, will cure the young lady of her foolish passion.” 

Here, in this vile print, was too clear a solution of the several 
enigmas touching the three intruders, the absence and destiny of 
Lavinia, and the horribly disfigured state of my face. My eyes 
turned in their sockets before I got to the end of the odious para- 
graph. My whole frame trembled. All things reeled about me. 
The house appeared to be falling : I felt as if the world had come 
to an end. 

It was long before my consciousness returned. When it did, my 
first intention was to cover my disgrace from myself and to end my 
earthly woes, by putting a period to my existence. What were the 
best means of accomplishing my purpose was the first query which 
demanded an answer. A razor? I had lost too much blood already, 
my face was too much mangled by feline talons to think of mangling 
my throat with arazor. To speak a truth, after what I had seen of 
gore in the case of my face, I had no wish to see more of that claret- 
looking commodity, whether drawn by a razor or any other instru- 
ment. Drown myself? That could not be accomplished without an 
ample supply of water; and where this was to be had I knew not, 
being a complete stranger in tiie place. ‘I might have enquired,” 
the reader will say. Had the reader seen my face at that time, he 
would neither say nor think any such thing. J¢ made it impossible 
for me to think of going out of doors in open day, on any errand, 
Besides, had I asked any body the way to a river, my face would 
infallibly have generated instant suspicion of what my intentions 
were, and consequently prevented their being carried into effect. 
Hang myself? The only objection, but it was an insuperable one, 
which I had to. that mode of making my exit was, that all the off- 
scourings of society, every iacquey and chimney sweep who get tired 
of life, end it by means of a rope, a handkerchief, or some other sus- 
pender. At any rate, it is indubitably certain that no gentleman 
swings by hisown hand. Pistols? Well, I concluded, blowing out 
one’s brains is certainly the preferable mode of doing the business of 
any yet mentioned. But the evil of it was, I had no pistol : that had 
already proved my misfortune. It was the most grievous error I 
ever committed, that I omitted to take a pair of pistols with me when 
Lavinia and I quitted Carlisle for Gretna. Had I taken these im- 
plements with me, she and I had been by this time man and wife. I 
should, in that case, have instantaneously scattered in a thousand di- 
rections, the brains of a couple of the trio of insolent intruders, when 
they presumed to lay hands on Lavinia, andthe third would, coward- 
like, have taken to his heels. But regrets were unavailing now ; the 
question was how to procure a pair of pistols for my present pur- 
pose. I could not, for the reason already mentioned, venture out 
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myself in daylight to any shop to purchase the articles ; and to have 
sent any other person would have awakened suspicions, and conse- 
quently defeated my purpose. I thought, in all the circumstances, 
the best way would be to wait until dark, when 1 might go out myself 
and procure the implements I wanted, taking care, while in the iron- 
monger’s shop, to keep my face shrouded, by means of my pocket- 
handkerchief, from the unha!lowed gaze of the shopmen. Evening 
came. IL had left money to pay my bill, and was in the act of going 
downstairs to procure the instruments wherewith to execute my rash 
purpose, when I heard the sound of a coach horn. “ Holla! Holla ! 
Here’s the London coach!” vociferated Boots to some hostler-look- 
ing figure at the door. The London cvach, thought I. It is dark ; 
no one will see or know me in the coach: | witl go to London, 
where I am all but utterly unknown: perhaps I may after all, by 
observing a prudent conduct for the future, be a happy man. [| ran 
upstairs for the money I had left, enquired how far on the way to 
London the coach would be by day-light, was answered, took my 
seat for that place, and set off. By confining myself in a room in 
one of the inns of the respective towns all day, and travelling all 
night, I reached the metropolis after four days’ stoppages by the way. 


J.G. 
(To be continued. ) 


ENGLISH SONNETS.* 


Tue form of the Sonnet for the expression of poetical sentiments 
has of late become very popular in this country. Its origin is in- 
volved in obscurity. It is doubtful whether it was first invented by 
the Sicilians or the Provenceaux ; but it is clear that the Italians were 
the first to bring it to perfection. The sonnet was first introduced 
into this country by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, in the year 1518. 
Mr. Housman maintains that it may now be considered fairly natu- 
ralized among us. We hold a different opinion. Nay, we 
have our doubts whether it ever will become, among the higher 
class of English poets, a favourite mode of expressing their senti- 
ments. In the first place, the necessity of so many words rhyming 
together is not so well suited to the English language as it is to the 
languages of Italy and Spain, the countries in which the sonnet is 
most popular. In the second place, the restrictions it imposes must 
always be considered too burdensome to English poets of the higher 
order to lead them to adopt it. Limited of necessity to fourteen lines, 
aud those fourteen lines divided into two quatrains and two tercets, 
it is obvious that few great geniuses would like to be so hampered 
in the expression of their sentiments. Nothing more than a single 
idea can ever be done justice to in the form ofasonnet. As for in- 
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cident, the introduction of that into a Sonnet, were altogether im- 
possible. 

For poets, of the third or fourth class, then, the sonnet, may an- 
swer very well, where only a detached idea is to be worked out ; but 
no poet of the higher order of genius can ever resort to it without 
feeling himself moving in fetters, and without manifest injustice to 
his reputation. Following the example set by their contemporaries 
of Italy and Spain, with whom the sonnet was at that time quite in 
vogue, Shakspeare and Milton both tried their hand at sonnets. It 
is fortunate for their own reputation, as well as for their country, 
that they did not confine themselves to that form of expressing their 
thoughts. Had they never written any thing else than sonnets their 
names would have been unknown in the present day. 

Let us not be considered as objecting to the sonnet in general ; 
we are only endeavouring to prevent its becoming so popular in this 
country as to induce the higher class of poets to become unduly 
enamoured of it, and by that means divert themselves from taking 
that comprehensive range in the expression of their thoughts which 
so many other species of poetry afford them. Many modern 
sonnets are beautiful, and we believe we are among their greatest 
admirers; but still we hold that no one ever can infuse poetic genius 
into them, however gifted the mind from which they emanate. 

The sonnet has invariably, as far as our observation extends, been 
hitherto confined to the embodying of some tender or contemplative 
idea; but Mr. Housman thinks it is equally adapted to subjects of 
a humourous or satirical nature. Here we differ from him; let the 
happiest sonnet writer of the present day only try his hand at the 
humourous or satirical in the form of a sonnet, and we will answer 
for it the result will be to make both the subject and himself ridi- 
culous, 

Mr. Housman deserves our best thanks for the labour he has un- 
dergone in selecting the best sonnets which have been written by 
English poets, from the time of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, down 
to the ooo day—a period embracing the three last centuries. 

We shall avail ourselves of his labours in presenting our readers 
with some of the best sonnets written by English poets at different 
periods. The first is from the earliest of the sonneteers—the earl of 
Surrey. 

NIGHT. 
Axas !—so all things now do hold their peace ! 
Heaven and earth disturbéd in no thing : 
The beasts, the air, the birds their song do cease, 
The nightés chair the stars about doth bring. 
Caim is the sea; the waves work less and less ; 
So am not I, whom Love, alas, doth wring, 
Bringing before my face the great increase 
Of my desires, whereat I weep and sing, 
In joy and woe, as in a doubtful ease; 
For my sweet thoughts sometime do pleasure bring; 
But, by and by, the cause of my disease 
Gives me a pang that inwardly doth sting, 
When that I think what grief it is again 
To live and !ack the thing should rid my pain, 
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The following is from Sir Philip Sydney. It is on 
SLEEP. 


Come, Sleep! O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low ; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 
O, make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me sweet pillows, sweetest bed; 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 
Edmund Spencer has a beautiful sonnet on 
TRUE BEAUTY. 
MEN call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself you daily such do see ; 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me, 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 
Shall turn to-naught, and lose that glorious hue ; 
But only that is permanent and free 
From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue. 
That is true beauty, that doth argue you 
To be divine, and born of heavenly seed ; 
Deriv’d from that fair spirit from whom all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made ; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 


Next comes our immortal Bard of Avon. We select his sonnet on 
RETROSPECTION. 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose jor limbs with travel tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when body’s work ’s expired ; 
‘or then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see, 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo! thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find, 


William Drummond, of Hawthornden, has a beautiful one 
TO SLEEP. 


CARE-CHARMING Sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Destroy my languish ere the day be light, 
With dark forgetting of my care’s return ; 
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And let the day be long enough to mouru 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth ; 
Let watery eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the troubles of the night’s untruth. 

Cease, dreams, fond image of my fond desires, 
To model forth the passions of to-morrow ! 
Let never rising sun approve your tears, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow ; 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 

We come now to John Milton. From several specimens given of 
his sonnets we select that 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
WueENn I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 
I fondly ask—but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies—God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


The circumstances under which the above sonnet was written give 
it a touching interest. 
Of the sonnets written by Gray, Mr Housinan only gives the fol- 
lowing. It is 
ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD WEST. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Pheebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join ; 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A different object do these ears require; 
My lonely anguisk. melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles, the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their litttle loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


The only sonnet of Sir Egerton Brydges which Mr. Housman 
gives is that on “ Echo and Silence.” It is the most beautiful, per- 
haps, in the English language. We have much pleasure in trans- 
ferring it to our columns. 

ECHO AND SILENCE. 
In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 
And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 


As, mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo, 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frown’d on high, 
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Two sleeping Nymphs with wonder mute I spy! 

And lo, she ’s gone! In robe of dark-green hue, 

*Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew ; 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky ! 
In shade affrighted Silence melts away ; 

Not so her sister:—hark! for onward still 

With far-heard step she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill ! 

Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 
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Mr. William Lisle Bowles has a beautiful one on 
TIME. 

O Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence, 
Lulling to sad repose the weary sense, 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 
On thee I rest my only hope at last, 
And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 
I may look back on every sorrow past, 
And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile ; 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient shower 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while ; 4 
Yet ah! how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure. 


Mr. Housman gives a great number of Wordsworth’s sonnets, We 
select the one on 


TWILIGHT. 


Hatt, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 

Not dull art thou as undiscerning Night ; 

But studious only to remove from sight 

Day’s mutable distinctions. Ancient Power! 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 

To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 

Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 

The self-same Vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought forth ; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between— 

The floods—the stars—a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and earth ! 


Several of Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets are given. We have only 
space for that addressed 


TO A FRIEND. 


When we were idlers with the loitering riils, 
The need of human love we little noted ; 
Our love was Nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills. 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doting, asked not why it doted ; 
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And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find how dear thou wert to me ; 
That man is more than half of Nature’s treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet Music which no ear can measure : 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 


Passing over several other sonnets from contemporaries, we come 
to one which has much tender feeling in it. It is by Mr. Charles 
Strong, and is headed 

DEATH. 

They picture Death a tyrant, gaunt and grim, 

And, for his random aim, temper a dart 

Of bite so mortal that the fiery smart 

Consumes, and turns to dust the stoutest limb. 
Thus dire to meet, yet shrink not they from him, 

Who walk, by faith, in singleness of heart ; 

The simply wise, who choose the watchful part, 

Nor let their eyelids close, or lamps grow dim. 
Nor always dark and terrible his mien ; 

As those who by the couch the night-watch keep 

Have known, spectators of the blessed scene, 
When friends, who stand around, joy more than weep, 

As, with hush’d step, and smile of love serene, 

In the soft guise he comes of gentle Sleep. 


The last sonnet given by Mr. Housman shall be our last one also, 
It is by Mr. Edmund Peel, and is addressed 


TO WINTER. 


Tuov of the snowy vest and hoary hair, 
With icicles down-hanging, Winter, hail! 
Not mine at thy authority to rail ; 
To catl thee stern, bleak, comfortless, and bare, 
As though thou wert twin-brother of Despair ; 
Rather shall praises in my song prevail ; 
Praises of Him who gives us to inhale 
The freshness of the uninfected air. 
So long as I behold the clear blue sky, 
The carol of the robin-redbreast hear, 
Along the frozen waters seem to fly, 
Or, softly cushion’d while the fire burns clear 
Bask in the light of a beloved eye ; 
So long shall Winter to my soul be dear. 


We are unwilling to find fault with an author whose labours have 
afforded so much pleasure. But we cannot part with Mr. Housman 
without asking him why and wherefore he has devoted so much of 
his space to certain of our contemporary poets, while he has not even 
given a single sonnet from others? Mr. David Lester Richardson 
has written several beautiful sonnets—though others from his pen are 
doubtless poor enough—and yet his name is not even mentioned. 
This, however, is an oversight which we could willingly overlook as 
probably the result of accident; but we hold it to be an unpardonable 
sin in Mr. Housman to have omitted all reference to the sonnets of 
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Sir Egerton Brydges, beyond that of giving a single one. Sir Eger- 
ton has not only written more sonnets than all the other poets of the 
present day, but many of them are among the best pieces of verse 
which ever appeared in the fourteen-line form. Mr. Wordsworth 
himself.points out some of Sir Egerton’s sonnets as not only the best 
of the present day, but the best to be found in the English language. 
The omission therefore on the part of Mr. Housman of all mention of 
Sir Egerton as a writer of sonnets, beyond the slight one we have 
noticed, is to us altogether unaccountable. It is a sin, moreover, 


which we deem unpardonable. 
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Dunne the last three years I spent at school two of my class-fel- 
lows and I cherished a very warm attachment to each other. In 
almost all our hours of relaxation from study we contrived to associate 
together, and always, in short, regretted the existenee of those cir- 
cumstances which imposed on us the necessity of even the most tein- 
porary separation. It was so ordered, however, in the oft-times ar- 
bitrary appointments of Fate, that I was to be at last parted from 
my two young friends for a long period,—if not for ever. By this 
time,I had received all the education which the comparatively limited 
finances of my parents could afford to give me, and an excellent si- 
tuation being offered me in a foreignclime, I signified my accept- 
ance of it; and, after doing the utmost violence to all the feelings and 
susceptibilities of my heart, [ tore myself from the clinging em- 
braces of my friends—abandoned the endeared scenes of my earlier 

ears and all my past happiness, and repaired to a distant land, where 
knew no individual and was known to no one. 

At this eventful and trying period of my life I was in my eighteenth 
year; and even so early as this I was not altogether unacquainted 
with the workings of what is emphatically designated the tender 
passion. There was one of the other sex—a young girl whose per- 
sonal attractions were only rivalled by her inteliectual accomplish- 
ments and virtuous dispositions—who had made a deep and abiding 
impression on my heart. She was the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in the neighbourhood of the village of Ardmore, in the west 
of Scotland—the place in which my parents and those of my two 
schoolfellows already referred to resided. The latter were as inti- 
mately acquainted with Matilda Gordon (such was her name) as my- 
self; but I had not the remotest idea at that time—would that I had 
never been apprised of the fact !—that either of them had ever felt 
towards her any other emotion than that of esteem, an emotion with 
which all must have regarded her who had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the amiable qualities she possessed. 

Such was the sincerity and ardency of my affection for this inter- 
esting young girl that but for the dependent nature of the situation 
for which I was about to depart, I would, even at that early period 
of my life, have made proposals of marriage to her. As it would, 
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however, in all the circumstances of the case, have been a matter of 
imprudence in me to have proposed immediate marriage, or to have 
solicited her hand against any future ONE when the distance of 
space and time by which we were to be separated from each other 
placed us both within the probable influence of so many and such 
important contingencies which neither of us could control, I deemed 
it the wisest course for me to pursue not to divulge even to herself or 
to any other individual under heaven that I regarded her with any 
other feelings than those of common friendship. 

It was in the month of June, 18—, that I set out for Hadlow, a 
small town in one of the States of North America. In the course of 
my voyage nothing of a striking or extraordinary character occurred; 
and, in’something less than seven weeks from the day on which I left 
my native village, I safely reached the place of my destination. 

As there were no incidents of a romantic nature associated with my 
residence on the other side of the Atlantic, it will not be necessary to 
detain the reader with an account of it. It may be sufficient to men- 
tion that during the eight years I was absent from my native country 
the image of Matilda was frequently before my mind’s eye amid the 
ordinary occupations of the day, and was often present to my imagi- 
nation, beaming in all its unrivalled loveliness, when fast locked in 
the embraces of Morpheus during the silence of midnight. Still, 
however, although I had frequent correspondence with the two youn 
friends to whom I have already more than once referred, I carefully 
abstained from making any enquiries at them or at any one else re- 
specting Matilda, simply because, as already mentioned, no second 
party in existence had any idea of the place she occupied in my af- 
fections. It so happened, therefore, that notwithstanding the deep 
interest I felt in Matilda I did not hear a single syllable in reference 
to her during the long period, more than seven years, I had been in 
a foreign country. About this time, however, I received a letter 
from my parents, in which, after mentioning several other matters of 
local intelligence, they stated, ‘« Your old acquaintance, Miss Matilda 
Gordon, is well, and still unmarried.” Those only who have felt the 
operation of a love at once ardent and honourable can form any con- 
ception of the supreme gratification this laconic sentence administered 
to my mind. It had to me a power, an eloquence, and a charm such as 
no other piece of haman composition I had ever met with possessed. 
Frequent indeed were the perusals I gave it. I could not, in fact, 
withdraw my eyes from it; and every fresh perusal of it added a 
cubit to my happiness. Never before did I experience, never since 
have I experienced, and I feel an immovable conviction pressing on 
my mind that I never shall in future experience—I mean so long 
in this world—the felicity I then enjoyed. I had not, before I first 
gazed on the words which constitute the short sentence in question, 
any idea of how much bliss human nature, notwithstanding all the 
imperfections and infirmities which attach to it, is susceptible in this 
world. 

A short time prior to the date at which I received the letter alluded 
to my employers had made proposals to me to enter into partnershi 
with them, after the lapse of six months from the time at Pe 
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these proposals were made. From the extremely liberal terms on 
which it was proposed that I should be admitted to a share of my 
employers’ business, I could not but accept of the offer, stipulating, 
however, which was readily agreed to, that before I entered into the 
concern I should be allowed to visit my native country, and spend a 
few weeks with my relatives and friends. 

The receipt of the letter already referred to, from my parents, 
made me engage with additional activity in preparing for my in- 
tended journey ; for I had fully resolved to marry Matilda, if no ob- 
stacles should occur on her part to frustrate my wishes. In a fort- 
night afterwards I set out, not for Scotland ir the first instance, but 
for Ireland, in one of the districts of which I had some business of 
importance to transact for the benefit of my employers. I arrived 
in Dublin in eight weeks from the date of my leaving the place of 
my residence in America. 

After three days’ stay in the Irish metropolis, I left it on one of the 
stage coaches for the county of Limerick, at one of the towns of 
which I arrived in due course, and remained in it, principally en- 
gaged in business, for twenty-four hours. One of my most intimate 
friends in America had forwarded by me a letter to his relations, 
who resided about six miles from this place, extorting from me a 
promise, when setting out on my journey, that, as I was to be in the 
town of Romney, I should do him the favour of delivering his letter 
in propria persona. With the view of fulfilling the promise I had 
made my friend, I left Romney at six o’clock in the evening for 
the ieliodes of his parents and relations, As the weather was 
extremely fine—it was towards the end of August—and J had got 
directions which I thought would render it in the highest degree im- 
probable [ should mistake the way to the place to which I was going, 
I set out on foot by myself, being desirous of enjoying the pleasures 
of a walk in the open country after so long a sea voyage. Part of 
my way lay through a rather unfrequented path, and just at the very 
moment at which I was in the most lonesome portion of it the sky, 
which but a few minutes before was as bright and beautiful as ever 
mortal eye gazed on, all at once assumed a most lowering aspect, an 
aspect which proved too portentous of the dreadful storm which the 
heavens were about to discharge on that portion of our earth. I 
looked above and around me, and, when I beheld the frowning ap- 
pearance which nature had so suddenly assumed, I felt an emotion 
of terror come over me, such as I had never before experienced. 
With that instinctive desire of self-preservation which is the last as 
well as the first law of our nature, and which man feels in every 
situation, however perilous, in which he can be placed, I paused for 
a moment to consider in my own mind how I| might best escape from 
the impending storm. Adjacent to a little wood, and situated by it- 
self, | saw a small hut or cabin, about half a mile distant. As it was 
the only human habitation at this critical moment within the reach of 
my eye, [ resolved on directing my steps to it. Just as I left the 
foot-path to cross a moor which intervened between me and the 
wretched-looking hovel, a vivid blaze of the electric fluid flashed 
across my eyes, and in a moment it was succeeded by a peal of thun- 
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der loud and long continued, the reverberations of which, in very 
truth, resembled the tremendous noise which one would imagine 
would accompany the crash of worlds. Then the rains descended 
in mighty torrents, as if, in fact, the canopy of the heavens above me 
had been one vast waterspout. Another and another flash of light- 
ning broke on my vision, as if the whole horizon had been an im- 
mense sheet of fire, and another and another peal of thunder re- 
sounded throughout the heavens in rapid succession. One would 
have thought that Nature herself was at this appalling moment un- 
dergoing some agonizing operation, under which she was groaning 
in thunder and weeping in torrents of rain, or that she was experi- 
encing the excruciating pangs of expiration. At oue time I proceeded 
slowly towards the hut already mentioned; at another the war of 
elements was so violent, and the total wreck of matter seemed so 
certain, that I felt all my endeavours to proceed completely para- 
lysed, and I stood motionless, scarcely conscious, in truth, that [ was 
an animated being. In about half an hour the vivid playing of the 
lightning ceased and the terrible roaring of the thunder died away, 
and, though the rains still continued to descend copiously, it was 
with comparative moderation, 

I was at intervals, as the degree of terror into which I was thrown, 
and the state of exhaustion to which I had been reduced would per- 
mit me, still creeping towards the cabin already mentioned, and when 
within about fifty yards of its threshold [ saw aman standing beside 
itas if waiting to welcome me into it. On perceiving that I ap- 
proached so slowly, he came hastily up to me, expressed his deep 
regret that | had been exposed to the fury of the storm which had 
just ceased, and, taking me by the arm, led me into his miserable 
cabin. There was a little fire on the hearth, and the stranger, with 
that hospitality so characteristic of the Irish, handed me in over 
a chair before it, on. which he desired me to be seated. He then 
gave me a glass of whisky, adding, in a tone of much apparent sym- 
pathy with my uncomfortable condition, “ Sure you have much need 
of the cratur.” I decanted the glass, and in a few minutes thereafter 
found myself much refreshed. I then began to survey the interior 
of the habitation I was in, and such a deplorable picture of misery 
and destitution | have never before nor since beheld. It was sec- 
tioned into two apartments. In the one in which I was seated you 
would have seen nothing in the shape of furniture, if you except an 
article intended for a table, a pot, a jug, and the broken-backed chair 
on which I was sitting. In one corner of the apartment, if such it 
could be called, there were two pigs penned up. How they were 
fed in a place in which nothing but want and wretchedness stared you 
in the face is to me a mystery which I confess myself incapable of 
explaining. After | had sat above a quarter of an hour, a tall young 
man, with a countenance which bespoke a union of the stern with the 
melancholy, eame towards me from the other apartment. 

« You have been exposed to the rage of the elements I fear, young 
man,” said he, addressing himself to me; and ere the words hed 


died on his lips he sat down by the fire-side in a corner, ona block 
of wood. 
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[ answered his interrogatory, for such I considered it, in the af- 
firmative. 

“And did you see any other person than yourself on the road 
since you were overtaken by the storm?” he continued. 

** No one,” was my answer. 

Nothing further passed between this second stranger and myself, 
at this time. From the few words however which I heard him utter 
it struck me he was a Scotsman. There was, too, a certain some- 
thing in his appearance and the manner in which he conducted him- 
self that considerably excited in me a curiosity to know something 
more of his history. Still, in all the circumstances of the case, I did 
not deem it a matter of prudence to endeavour to gratify that curi- 
osity by asking any questions in reference to his past life. 

The stranger by whom I had been led into the hut now suggested 
to me that as I must be much exhausted with the fatigue I had 
lately undergone, I would better “ lie down to rest,” eee me at 
the same time there was a bed in the other apartinent which I should 
be welcome to possess for the night. I thanked him for his hospi- 
tality, and intimated to him that I would gladly accept of his prof- 
fered kindness. I was accordingly shown to the bed, such as it was, 
in the other apartment. By this time it was past eight o'clock, and, 
though the rains had ere now entirely ceased, it had become some- 
what dark in consequence of the shades of night beginning to fall. 
For about an hour and a half after I had stretched myself on the 
wretched pallet to which I had been shown my mind was so intently 
occupied in ruminating on the events of the past few hours that sleep 
deigned not to visit my eyes; but at the end of that time I fell into 
a partial slumber, from which, however, I was soon awakened by 
my imagination again bringing to my view the terrific scenes I had 
so lately witnessed. 

The first thing [ heard on awakening was a kind of conversation 
which the two strangers in whose cabin I was, were carrying on to- 

ether in a low suppressed tone of voice. I caught one sentence 
quite distinctly, and that one was of fearfully ominous import to me. 
It was nothing else than the alarming question which the one put to 
the other, namely, ‘‘ Whether shall we cut his throat or strangle him ?” 
I could not, in all the circumstances of the case, doubt for a moment 
that I was the intended yictim ; and a feeling of the deepest horror 
came over me as the dreadful words fell on my ear. What was to 
be done ?—Not a moment was to be lost, for the very next one 
might usher me into eternity. There was no window in the wretched 
apartment in which I was domiciled out at which I might make my 
escape, and to have attempted to get out by the door would have 
been equally fruitless, for, frees the sound of their voices, I knew they 
were both at the door of my apartment. There seemed no possi- 
bility therefore of escape for me, and I considered my murder as a 
matter of certainty. A short pause to their whispering now ensued, 
during which I every moment expected to be hurried into the invisi- 
ble world with all my sins and imperfections on my head. I even 
imagined, dark as it then was, that I saw my ruffian murderers, with 
the deadly weapon in their hands, standing by my bed-side and in 
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the very act of commencing the dreadful, the fatal operation. At 
this moment I heard distinctly another sentence escape one of them; 
it was the appalling question, “ Are you ready?” An affirmative 
answer was instantly returned to it. The sound of the murderers’ 
fingers opening the latchet of the door of the apartment in which 
I was situated then grated on my ears, and I imagined I already 
felt at my throat the keen edge o the instrument by which the fatal 
incision was to be made. O the horrors of that moment! I would 
not for ten thousand worlds endure a repetition of them. The ex- 
clamation and prayer was on my lips, ‘“ For Heaven’s sake spare me!” 
when all at once a loud knock was given at the outer door, as if by 
some hard piece of wood, and | heard at the same moment the sound 
of several voices. One of the two assassins in the other apartment, 
whom [I supposed from his pronunciation to be a Scotsman, instant! 
exclaimed, in half-frantic accents, “ O God! I am a gone man!” And, 
just as the exclamation was uttered, I heard something fall on the 
ground, as if some sharp instrument of iron or steel. This;was followed 
by the violent breaking up of the door by those on the outside, who im- 
mediately all, six in number, and well armed, rushed into the house, 
carrying a light with them. They swore they would instantly shoot 
the man who offered any resistance. Resistance indeed would have 
been madness; they both saw this, and therefore yielded themselves 
up prisoners.. ‘They were then handcuffed, and the party, officers of 
justice, who had come to apprehend them, were about to depart with 
their prisoners, when I, absolutely electrified with joy at so unex- 
pected a deliverance at so critical a juncture, jumped out of bed, and, 
throwing on my trowsers, ran towards them and expressed my gra- 
titude for their presence at such a crisis. The party were much sur- 
prised at seeing me under such circumstances, but a few words were 
sufficient to explain the whole matter. 

! then flung on the rest of my clothes, wet as they were, and pro- 
ceeded with the officers until we reached the place of my destination, 
which was in their way to the town of Diainey, and the road to which 
I had mistaken when overtaken by the late storm. Before I parted 
from my deliverers they stated to me that the two prisoners in whose 
hovel they had found me were apprehended on a charge of murder, 
committed in the neighbourhood of the place in which they resided, 
under circumstances of the greatest atrocity ; that the murder in 
question had been committed that day three weeks, and that of the 
guilt of the prisoners there could be no rational doubt, from certain 
circumstances which had transpired. ‘The prisoners themselves took. 
no more notice of these observations than as if they had not heard 
them made. 

I spent two days with the relations of my American friend for- 
merly referred to, and then left their hospitable abode for my native 
country, which I reached in due course. 

In the parish in which I had been born and educated, as in every 
other parish in the country, there was a church-yard. It was within 
a mile and a quarter of my father’s house, the road to which lay close 
by it. In passing this repository of the dead, in which the remains 
of several of my relatives were interred, my attention was much ex- 
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cited by a young woman, who seemed as if amusing herself among 
the graves, principally by pulling and strewing on a particular spot 
small quantities of wild flowers and grass. She appeared perfectly 
unconscious that any stranger was present. I got two or three glances 
of her features, and felt persuaded, from the unmeaning vacancy of 
her looks, as well as from the wild incoherent ejaculations she now 
and then uttered, that she was labouring under the heaviest of all cala- 
mities—a bereavement of reason. In her features there were visible 
the remains of much former beauty, and from her manner, foolish as 
it was, it was evident that she had moved in rather a respectable 
sphere of life. It struck my mind most forcibly that the face of this 
unfortunate young woman had been formerly familiar to me, but 
still | could not identify her with any particular individual of my early 
acquaintances. Without uttering a word to the female stranger, I 
passed on until I met with an old man, one whom I had no recollec- 
tion of having formerly seen when residing in the neighbourhood 
I enquired of him whether he knew any thing of the young woman 
in yonder church-yard, pointing to the Golgotha I had just passed. 
The old man answered, “ O yes!—Poor creature!” he continued, 
“she was lately deprived of her reason by a mournful circumstance. 
She was ”— 

“To whom does she belong?” enquired I, interrupting my in- 
formant in the midst of his narrative. 

“ To a neighbouring farmer, Sir,” was the answer. 

“ And pray what is the unfortunate’s name?” I continued, feeling 
my curiosity to know the history of this young woman by this time 
wound up to the highest pitch. 

“Tt is Matilda Gordon, Sir,” answered my informant. 

The words fell on my ears with a power I cannot describe-—I felt 
as if a thunder-bolt had alighted on me; and, uttering‘a’wild sort of 
exclamation, ! fell back on a bank beside which I was standing, and 
for a few moments was unconscious of my existence. On partially re- 
covering myself I arose and proceeded to my father’s residence —feel- 
ing my joy at meeting with all my relations in perfectly good health 
strangely commingled with sorrow at what I had a few minutes previ- 
ously seen and heard, In answer to the interrogatories I could not, 
though so long absent from them, help putting to my friends in relation 
to the recent history of Matilda, they informed me that the awful visi- 
tation which had bereft her of reason occurred about six weeks sub- 
sequent to the date of their last letter to me, That she had been 
married to my old acquaintance and class-fellow, Joseph Bennett ; 
that some hours after the nuptial ceremony had been performed, and 
while the sound of charming music was delighting every ear, and all 
present at the marriage were pledging many a glass to the future 
1appiness of the united pair, a person, wrapped in a cloak which 
covered the whole of his person excepting his face, and riding on a 
steed, knocked at the door of the house in which the solemn ritual 
had so recently been performed, and desired to speak for a moment 
with the bridegroom. A servant in waiting delivered the message, 
the bridegroom went to the door, when the stranger on horseback, 
without uttering a single word, plunged a dagger into his bosom, 
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and galloped off with the utmost speed. The bridegroom fell back 
on the ground; his groans were heard; a surgeon was sent for, but 
his skill was of no avail, the unfortunate man expired in five minutes 
after. The assassin had not then been discovered nor even so much 
as suspected. 

On hearing of the dreadful occurrence the bride fell into a swoon, 
in which she continued for several minutes, at the end of which time 
returning consciousness once more visited her. It was only, how- 
ever, to render her aware of the full extent of the calamity which 
had happened. The sun shone into her bed-chamber on the following 
morning, but ere his rays had alighted on the earth a dark cloud had 
enveloped the mind of the lovely bride —her intellects were deranged, 
her reason was gone. The murdered bridegroom was interred in 
the parish Peter reve it was on his grave, the grave of her lover 
—the grave of her husband—that the unhappy Matilda was strewing 
wild flowers and grass as I passed it that day. 

When the agitation produced in my mind by the narration of the 
above facts had somewhat subsided, I made enquiry respecting my 
former most intimate acquaintances, and among the rest I enquired 
with peculiar solicitade what had become of my other associate and 
class-fellow, David Alshar. I was told by my friends that it was not 
in their power to give me any particular information in regard to 
him, that he had suddenly left his native village more than three 
months since, and that his relations neither knew the cause of his 
disappearance nor the place to which he had repaired. This intelli- 
gence gave me additional uneasiness of mind, and made me still more 
anxious to know something more of his mysterious history; but no 
one in the neighbourhood could furnish me with the desired informa- 
tion. 

In about three weeks thereafter I read with horror in the Irish 
newspapers an account of the trial and execution of David Alshar, a 
native of the village of Ardmore, in the west of Scotland, for an atro- 
cious murder committed by him and another individual, an Irishman, 
on a specified day in the neighbourhood of Romney, county of Li- 
merick. The former of these murderers, I need not apprise the 
reader, was none other than the last’survivor of the two bosom com- 
panions of my early life. The same Journal in which I first perused 
this horrible intelligence contained also a report of the confessions he 
had made to his jailor, on the night prior to his execution. It was 
by his hand that his and my early companion and friend, Joseph 
Bennett, had fallen. He had been prompted to the perpetration of the 
murderous deed when in a paroxysm of rage, produced in his mind 
by a mingled feeling of mortification and envy. He had solicited the 
hand of Matildain marriage ; she refused on the ground that she was 
already pledged to another. He felt so chagrined at the circum- 
stance that in a few days thereafter he left the place, unknown to 
any body. On hearing—how he had been apprised of the fact does 
not appear—that she was to be married on a given day to Joseph 
Bennett, he made his appearance at the time, and the place, and in 
the manner referred to, and imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
rival friend. 


M. M.—No. |. D 
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Ile made his escape te Ireland, and had only been in that country 
a few days when he fell into company of the most profligate descrip- 
tion. By these companions he was led on from one stage of crimi- 
nality‘to another, until he and another individual committed the mur- 
der for which he was tried, convicted, and executed. 

Such, I learnt on my return from America, was the fate of the 
three companions and bosom friends of my early life. I shall not 
attempt to describe the effect which the melancholy statement of their 
late history produced in my mind. Suffice it to say that, though a 
eoinbdiniile period has elapsed since the occurrences in question 
took place, I have not yet reeovered—and I fear never shall recover 
—from the shock my feelings have received. 

J. G. 





THE BRIDAL OF MAWORTH. 


[We are enabled to present our readers with the following extracts from an nnpub- 
lished poem under the name of ‘‘ The Bridal of Maworth.” When the work makes its 
appearance we shall call attention to its merits. The story is founded on historical 
truth, to which, however, the author had no regard in his catastrophe. —Ep.] 


Tue chase is o’er, the stately hart lies low, 

And far in silence weeps the widow’d doe ; 
Loudly, and long, triumphant bugles ring, 

Hills call to hills, and woods to valleys sing ; 

The merry huntsmen, clad in sylvan garb, 

Wind up the glade, and each on wearied barb. 

All glorious to the west, declining day, 

Effulgent rolls the tide of light away ; 

The flood of radiance on all nature breaks, 

On streams, and mountains, towers, and craggy peaks, 
Gilds the brown forests, beautifies the waste, 

Tints the gray rock, and lingers there the last. 
Thrice happy man! for whom all beauties shine, 
Attun’d in mystic harmony divine : 

Whose kindling spirit, with externals finds 
Perfected concord, in harmonious minds : 

The filmy cloud which floats in azure space, 

Pure as a spirit, with a spirit’s grace ; 

The varying blush of eve, the mountain’s glow, 
The long perspective sweetly spread below ; 

The songs of vocal groves, the peace which flows 
From sounds of falling waves, and whisp’ring boughs, 
Soft as the notes which murmuring caves prolong, 
When gentle gales sigh forth their evening song ; 
These touch the soul ; responsive to the hand, 

Joy o’er its chords extends her magic wand ; 

To Nature’s hand responsive ; she alone 

Thrills with a charm peculiarly her:own, 

Whose hand with chords melodious fill’d the breast, 
She best can sound them, for she knows them best. 
Is there, whose harsh, unorganized mind, 

Acts but in discords ? Such, alas! we find : 

From earth’s primordial, to the now which is, 

The crimes of man have cancell’d half his bliss. 
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The chase is o’er, the stately hart lies low, 

And homeward turn’d-the weary hunters go ; 

They stop! What quarry opens on their view? 
What means thatecry? Oh! not the loud hallo! 
But shrill and wild, from mountain cave to cave, 
Black Horror shouts, and shakes the stern and brave : 
Slow issuing from a fearful gorge, they bore 

Two mangled corses ! lost in wounds and gore : 

In rude chamois, despoiled of every grace, 

They knew their best companion in the chase, 

Gils Beuth, whose skill and courage in the field, 
Left age behind, and taught the bold to yield. 

Close by his side his faithful squire they found, 
Stripp’d of attire, and gash’d with many a wound. 
Fast flew the tale, and soon an armed train 

Mix’d with the group; the vassals of the slain : 
They came, all burning for revenge, prepar’d 

For that wild draught, to leave no deed undar’d ; 
Each madd’ning heart to double fierceness wrought, 
Thus to behold the chieftain whom they sought, 
He! the bright hope of an illustrious race, 

Their youthful leader through the fight and chase, 
Whose glowing ardour in the hour of strife 

Scorn’d nature’s bounds, disdaining thoughts of life ; 
And made age young, while warriors stood amaz’d, 
And young hearts leap’d to manhood as they gaz’d. 
Nor dreaded more than lov’d; for he had won 

The common mind by feats of valour done ; 

And the frank bearing of an open soul 

Had gain’d him those who seldom brook’d control : 
And well to-day’s unwonted stir has shown, 

Who work’d his death, have cause to dread their own 


And whose the crime? Unknown that fearful vale, 
But those around had told full many a tale 

Of horrid import; deeds of that wild hand, 

The outlaw’d serf, and his night-scaring band : 
Him, they denounce,—no proofs are needed there, 
The foe too hated, and revenge too dear ; 

Enough to know, in that detested glen, 

The robber’s haunt, perchance his secret den, 
Was found their murder’d lord :—a trail of blood 
Led to the spot where gush’d in one full flood 

The warm life from his breast: arownd them lay 
The signs of desp’rate, but unequal fray. 

From thence, a wintry torrent’s craggy bed, 

To beaten paths, and op’ner country led ; 

And it would seem, his steps had been beguil’d, 
By that rude track, too far into the wild. 

The steeds away, the arms and vesture gone, 
Alone betray’d what hands the deed had done. 
High heav’d each burning breast, and words of flame 
Burst wildly forth, all utt’ring Ranulph’s name. 

* * * * * 


* * * * * Ad 


As falls and rises ocean’s azure breast, 
When only inward sorrows break her rest, 
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In gentle ufidulation, slow and long, 

Wave blends with wave, then sinks amid the throng, 
Absorbing and absorb’d; each melts and dies 

Like summer clouds in bright Ausonian skies : 

So mov’d the notes, whose ceaseless changes grew, 
To ears a spell, as ocean to the view; 

Still reaching higher sweetness as they rose, 

And gath’ring deeper pathos at each close, 

Till dying off in low and plaintive wail, 

More sweet than song of dove or nightingale, 

Or Memnon’s airy harpings to the day, 

The last soft strain in music pass’d away : 

Like the last wave which heaves upon the shore, 
When the sunk pebb!e moves the stream no more. 
The voice was mute, the music ceas’d to sound, 
The heavn’s were still, ’twas stillness all around, 
The silent night-dew beauty’s flower was sleeping, 
The zephyr’s slept ; the happy lake lay sleeping ; 
Calm was the mountain ; quiet was the vale; 
Hush’d were the woods ; and echo told no tale ; 
Sweet Peace sat list’ning in her lone alcove ; 

And gaz’d, and mus’d, her ev’ry musing love : 
List’ning, she seem’d the breathless calm to hear, 
Or sounds so faint they reach’d no ruder ear. 

* ~ . * * 


Array’d in beauty, sat within her bower, 

The young enchantress of that pleasing hour : 

Lovely as that half-heav’nly form, whose eyes 

First smil’d at light in holy paradise. 

Oh! who could look on Ada’s eyes of blue, 

Nor think of heav’n, from whence their light they drew ; 
Oh! who could gaze upon the bright blue skies, 

Nor turn once more to look on Ada’s eyes. 


* * * * * 


Pure as young Innocence, whose vision greets 
With heav’nly light each gentle flow’r it meets : 
A soul, alas! so buoyant in its gladness, 

One trifling sorrow could o’erwhelm with sadness. 
With head upon her bended arm declining, 

With fond blue eye in dewy moisture shining, 

She gaz’d upon her lover-chief, who sate 

With folded arms, and looks disconsolate ; 
Thoughtful he seem’d, and, gath’ring o’er his brow, 
Rose marks of feeling, deep’ning into woe : 

And as she gaz’d the pearly drops which hung 
Beneath each silken lash more faintly clung, 

And, trembling, like two silver stars they fell, 
And told the tale such meteors ever tell. 

They fell unheeded ; in her hand she took 

Her harp once more, and joy illum’d her look, 
And o’er its chords her fairy hand was flung, 

As thus in happier strains her simple lay she sung. 


* 6 * . * * 


And Ada turns to meet her lover’s smile, 
Unmov’d, and clouded, he had sat the while; 
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And not a word, or look, or whisper’d tone, 

Of his, assures her he is still her own: 

And scarce forbears he—why she cannot tell, 

To half avert the face she loves so well ; 

She kneels before him, and her glance is rais’d 

To meet his own, as thoughtful down it gaz’d ; 

And o’er his brows her snowy fingers play, 

Like sunbeams chasing darkest clouds away : 

What! still no smile! Oh, thou some grief hast got, 
Too long conceal’d, since Ada knows it not ; 

But I must know it—dars’t thou to refuse, 

Thou shalt not—come—thy own—thy Ada sues. 

In vain :—whate’er his gloominess of heart, 

It haunts him still, nor will again depart. 

She rose—one moment viewed him as he sate, 

She could no more—her heart was desolate ; 

Fast beat that heart, and quicker moved that breast, 
Nor heeded more, whose much-lov’d hands caressed, 
But in her robes she hid her deep distress, 

And sobb’d aloud her bosom’s bitterness. 


** Ada! my own lov’d Ada! ”—but her grief 
Flows uncontrolled, nor will admit relief, 

And fades to paleness now the rosy hue 

Which late o’er face and heaving bosom flew, 

And o’er her bends, with anguish on his brow, 

The gloomy chief,—her anxious lover now: 

“‘ My love—my Ada—dearest—Oh, forgive 

The sullen gloom which thus could make thee grieve. 
So much these bold marauders have perplex’d 

My hours of late, my harassed soul was vex’d, 
And brooding how to rid me of the pest, 

I scarce remembered I was Ada’s guest. 

Oh! Speak !—I would thy tongue had learn’d to chide, 
That I might sit in penance by thy side. 

Nay, cease to weep !—my soul’s solicitude 

Would make atonement for an act so rude. 

Thou know’st, my love, how prone I yet have been 
To hear the sadder voice of every scene ; 

Full oft thy playful fondness has beguiled 
Thoughts dark as these, till grief in mirth has smiled ; 
And thou hast said, when such my mood of yore, 
My melancholy made thee love me more. 

My heart, like some dark rock, hath stood alone, 
Thou the pale flower beneath its shadow grown, 
The only verdure on a spot so bare, 

But oh! how loved by him who finds thee there : 
’Tis strange such tender purity should cling 

To the drear rock, which chills each hardier thing. 
Oh! smile!—it were the darkest of my doom, 

To blast thy fair young beauties with my gloom.” 
He rais’d her drooping form—their mutual glance 
Is beaming gladness in its happy trance. 

Away, away, dark world of fears and cares, 

Nor mar tke one blest moment which is theirs. 


And Ada smiles again like some bright stream 
When fled the cloud which had obscured the beam : 
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“‘ Nay, blame me not—I saw such sorrows sweep 
Across thy brow, I could not choose but weep ; 
And much I strove to soothe——but all in vain, 

It would not be—thy sadness came again ; 

And then I thought—in sooth, a simple thought, 
’Twas fancy’s dream—that thou didst love me not : 
But thou dost love me? I could never live 
Didst thou not love me—silly ’twas to grieve. 
But oh! such care seem’d gathered on thy brow, 
I knew not then—’twas strange—I wonder now. 
More sorrow than their wont thy features wore, 
And looks I had not learn’d as thine before; 

And then I deem’d thee angry ; but I know 
’Twas not with me, for thou hast told me so. 
But we are happy now—doubt not thy hand 
Shall soon disperse the daring outlaw’s band, 
And soon in triumph shall my conqu’ror come, 
And captive bring their fetter’d leader home; 
And I will sit upon my turret’s height 

The livelong day, to see thee come at night, 

And vengeance shall to thee and Heaven be given 
On him! the excommunicate of Heaven, 
Accurst ! who slew—but why that sudden start? 
So much thou dost abhor him in thy heart— 
Who slew thy guest, nay more, thy friend approved, 


For still the brave are by the brave beloved.” 
* ” * * * * 


Slowly, and stately o’er his form he threw 

His sable cloak, and thoughtful thence withdrew. 
The Squire’s approach announced that ready wait 
His num’rous escort mounted at the gate. 

They ask his will. ‘‘ For Maworth,” briefly said. 
In silence onward moved the cavalcade, 

And soon around its echoing court-yard rung 
The clang of hoofs and arms, as warriors flung 
Themselves from horse. He bade his troops be drawn 
In ready order with the earliest dawn ; 

Then once again retired, but not to rest. 

Alas! repose was not for such a breast. 


Around the faggot’s cheerful blaze in swarms 

The summoned foll’wers furbish various arms, 

Or in carouse or converse wile away 

The hours which part them from the coming day, 
When hue and cry, and horn, and hound, and spear 
Must hunt to slay the outlawed Borderer. 

Far through the window, in the dusky night, 

Is seen the balefires’ melancholy light : 

Apart, in groups, recounting many a tale 

Of Ranulph, some sit, mutt’ring low, and pale ; 
The bold deride the weakness which would throw 
Mystery o’er deeds themselves had power to do. 
The curicus wondering still of what none knew, 
With added surmise, proved conjecture true. 
“Twas strange—what meant the gloom their chieftain wore, 
Why liv’d he more retired than heretofore ? 

His halls were silent, and but seldom guest 

Partook of cheer his coldness slightly press’d : 
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Ne’er altered much his fixed and. constant gaze, 

Save when remembrance changed it to amaze. 

Why knelt he long, with arms in suppliance crossed, 
Before the shrine in beauteous Lanercost? 

Why had his hand such lavish wealth bestowed 

To rear those walls so sumptuously endowed ? 

Alone he passed the solitary day, 

Or with some holy priest retired to pray ; 

And nightly sought his chapel’s dreary aisle, 

Where rows of dead in ghastly sculpture smile. 
There were who knew, but would with caution tell, 
Lest that was proved which not to know was well. 
But, on the night young Beuth was lost, the clang 
Of clashing arms within the castle rang, 

And through the gates, locked trebly fast and barred, 
-Dusk figures glided by the trembling guard. 

Nay more, a body, dripping with its blood, 

Two murd’rers bore away into the wood. 

*Twas strange!—and then for these portents a cause, 
Ranulph could long defy the warden laws 

When Scotland’s David and Earl Hen’ry came 
Against their lord, to urge the Saxon’s claim, 

Gils Beuth’s, whose sudden death had brought such change 
As now they witnessed,—’twas to them most strange.” 
Thus circling on the busy whisper sped. 

‘* But what to them what meddling Saxon bled? 
Lord Robert sure his pleasure’s will might do, 

If not on friends, at least upon a foe ; 

They were his vassals, and whate’er his will 

*T was theirs to honour with submission still.” 


Such were the tales with which suspicion chained 
His servants’ ears, and long in pairs detained. 

More darkly certain from each tongue they grew, 
And repetition proved them whoily true. 

First a stray word, with skilful bias sent 

Wide of the mark, but true to the intent. 

Then half a hint, but, lest revealed too plain, 

With dext’rous double home it runs again : 

Then more direct. ‘‘ Strange words had struck an ear 
Which chance intruded on his walks too near.” 

Thus plain, all’s told, they wonder it should strike 
Others the same—*“ how strange! all thought alike! ”’ 
What long had shocked some individual breast, 

Told but to one, electrifies the rest; 

And, since no hearer wishes to refute 

Ilis own belief, ’tis placed beyond dispute. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE HAPPINESS OF THE SEXES. 


Tue question has been repeatedly os er for discussion 
whether the greatest proportion of human happiness falls to the lot 
of man or woman, taking each of the sexes in the aggregate. Our 
conviction is, that the male enjoys a greater measure of happiness 
than the female portion of mankind. 

In enumerating a few of the grounds on which we rest our hypo- 
thesis, we shall advert to both sexes in the two. great divisions of 
human life—the single and the married. 

An unmarried woman, when mingling in society, invariably ap- 
pears in an assumed character. She is bound hand and foot by those 
arbitrary laws of propriety which pass current in society. If she 
venture to express her indignation in ordinary terms at any real or 
supposed unjust usage she has received, she is looked on as a virago, 
and is pronounced a second Xantippe. She is restrained in the in- 
finite majority of cases from divulging to any of her acquaintances 
those feelings which most powerfully actuate her bosom, lest in so doing 
she should be reposing confidence in a treacherous friend. Even 
in the ordinary matters of eating and drinking she frequently labours 
under an unpleasant restraint. The cravings of nature must be im- 
molated on the shrine of a misnamed propriety. And when she con- 
stitutes one of a party for whose enjoyment the toddy bowl is placed 
on the table, or any kind of ardent spirits are to be quaffed, it is 
doubly necessary she should be on her guard, lest by gratifying her 
taste she should violate the rules which society has established on such 
occasions; and one slight abrogation of these rules in the instance 
in question. In other words, were she to evince the least’symptoin of 
intoxication, it would prove ruinous of her character and utterly de- 
structive of her prospects in life; no extenuating plea would be ad- 
mitted on her behalf. Girls are duly aware of all this; and hence 
are in a state of perpetualfear of falling into such error, and conse- 
quently must feel so unremitting an attempt to conduct themselves 
in consonance with the regulations of society a work at once of great 
difficulty and of much unpleasantness. 

From these sources of unhappiness men are comparatively exempted. 
A man does not in any sensible degree lower himself in the estima- 
tion of society by expressing himself in any company with perfect 
freedom, provided there be nothing exceptionable in the terms them- 
selves which he makes use of, respecting any actual or imagined 
just treatment he may have received at the hands of another. Nor 
does he endure a twentieth part of the infelicity which falls to the lot 
of the other sex from misplaced confidence, or from being obliged 
to conceal in his own mind what it would have afforded him relief to 
have revealed to a friend or acquaintance ; for, in the first place, he 
has not a twentieth part of the secrets to communicate which woman 
has; nor, secondly, when he docs make a confidant of another, is the 
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trust he reposes in such acquaintance so often betrayed as in the case 
of the other sex. In the article of victualling or banquetting, again, 
it is not necessary that he should subject himself to restraint, provided 
he be not a glutton altogether. The demands of nature and the 
views of propriety established in society are in this case, in so far 
as he is concerned, precisely the same. And as it respects drinking 
—to use the term in most common parlance —it is scarcely looked on 
as dishonourable in man, however great may be the devotedness 
with which he does homage to the bottle. Nay, the man who gets 
thoroughly inebriated six if not seven times a week, can hold up his 
head—such are the absurd rules and regulations on the subject of 
morals and manners among us—as boldly and unblushingly as he 
who never in this regard allowed his “ reason to be taken prisoner.” 

There is another most fruitful source of infelicity to females, 
whether single or married, but particularly in the former case, 
namely, in the prevalence of calumny among them. Although it be 
a failing, to characterise it by no harsher name, in almost every fe- 
male to indulge occasionally in sly insinuations, and sometimes to 
make unequivocal averments respecting the conduct of her acquaint- 
ances, all of them are most sensitively alive to any such remarks 
when made on themselves. Every one, in short, who knows any 
thing of the history of women, must be aware that, to use a homely 
but expressive phrase, they are almost constantly in a state of “ hot 
water” in consequence of these derogatory remarks in perpetual 
eirculation among them. 

Men, in this regard, also enjoy a great advantage over the sex. 
It is seldom indeed, speaking comparatively, that they deal to any 
extent in scandal; nor do those of them in respect to whom deroga- 
tory observations are made feel an equally keen sensibility with wo- 
men to such observations. 

There is nothing more generally taken for granted by those who 
look only at the superficies of things, than that unmarried females de- 
rive much happiness from their dress. This is a grievous mistake. 
Notwithstanding the intense interest they obviously feel in every 
thing that relates to apparel, and the many hours they spend at the 
toilette, none of themselves who have any regard to the truth will 
pretend that their dress, on the whole, is a source of felicity to them. 
It does, on the contrary, in most cases essentially contribute towards 
the embittering of their existence. The most trivial disarrangement 
in their dress is of itself sufficient to neutralise all the pleasures of 
the ball-room or the party. 

Our sex pay comparatively little attention to the apparelling of 
themselves, and consequently are proportionally less liable to be an- 
noyed by any disconcertion of their attire. Add to which that from 
the very form and nature of their dress it is infinitely less susceptible 
of being soiled or disarranged. 

But it is more especially in “ affairs of the heart” that man has the 
advantage over the other sex. The tender passion, it is acknowledged 
on all hands, finds a much more congenial soil in the breast of woman 
than in that of man. From the time indeed at which she has attained 
the middle of her teens until she has reached the unfortunate side 
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of forty, her entire history is one of love. She generally centres her 
most affectionate regards on one object, and is doomed, from the 
etiquette of society to cherish her loves in the solitude of her own bo- 
som, carefully concealed, not from the world merely, but from him 
also on whom her affections are placed—unless it should so happen 
that he had previously fixed his regards on her, and had seriously 
apprised her of the fact. And little, indeed, does the male world 
know, and less does it sympathetically think of the miserable existence 
which many a beautiful, amiable, and accomplished female is fated to 
drag out in consequence of cherishing emotions of ardent love towards 
some object, but which, though luxuriating in her own heart, she 
dare not either disclose to the object loved or to the world. Nay, so 
far from unequivocally‘developing to the idol of her soul the ascend- 
ancy he has obtained over her, she cannot even venture to convey 
to him an intimation that she is particularly partial to his company, 
and thus secure to herself even a distant chance that his heart also may 
be impressed with a conviction of her good mental qualities or her 
personal attractions. No: she must trust to the tender mercies of Fate 
whether she shall ever be even on a footing of intimacy with him she 
loves; and, even if this should be her good fortune, she can do nothing 
by words or actions herself; but must leave it eatirely to his own ca- 
price or fancy, or whatever else it may be termed, whether their ac- 
quaintance together shall ripen into love and be consummated at the 
Hymeneal altar. Were our sex more intimately conversant than they 
are with the history of the other, they would not need to be told that 
there are thousands of the best and most beautiful of womankind who 
brood over in the sanctuary of their own bosoms unrevealed and unre- 
quited love, until the vitals of the constitution are impaired, and they 
have prepared for themselves a premature gave. Yes, indeed, it 
occurs with a painful frequency that a lovely female sacrifices by an 
invisible, but not less real process, her own life to the ardency and 
constancy of her regards to one who was perfectly ignorant that he 
had ever been the subject of one single thought of hers. 

How different is the case with man when he has fixed his affec- 
tions on any individual member of “ the fairest of creation’s works!” 
Though not hitherto on terms of intimacy with her, he can have no 
difficulty, provided there be no striking disparity between their re- 
spective stations in society, of forming a familiar acquaintanceship 
with her. And then it is hi province to develope to her the estima- 
tion in which she is held by him, and thus by disclosing his love to 
her, most probably beget on her part a similar feeling towards him- 
self. Or should it so happen that her heart had been previously 
gained by another, or that for any other reason she felt indisposed to 
encourage the attentions of the supposed suitor, then there is an end 
at once to the matter, his suspense is removed, and, instead of long 
ruminating over the disappointment, he will transfer his affections 
to some other object. 

Witness again the advantages which the male possesses over the 


female sex in the most important of all human transactions—that of 


marriage. Man alone has the privilege of choosing who shall be his 
partner in life. He can range through the whole circle of his female 
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acquaintances, and then solicit the hand of her who to his mind is the 
beau ideal of what a wife ought to be; and, in the event of her re- 
jection of the tender, he can make the same offer to the next one 
deepest in his affections. With a female the case is the very reverse. 
She is debarred from making any proposal to our sex in regard to 
marriage. She must wait until some such proposal is made to her- 
self before she can utter a word on the subject; and then it is seldom 
indeed that she has sufficient time allowed her to come to an enlight- 
ened and judicious conclusion in regard to the matter. An imme- 
diate answer—one of acceptance or rejection—is in the vast majority 
of cases insisted on; so that the very haste in which she must decide 
as to the most momentous step of her life renders it probable 
that the decision will be a wrong one. Ifshe have serious objections 
to the individual who proffers her his hand, those objections are often 
overlooked, lest by assigning them their due weight and rejecting 
the suitor, she deprive herself of the only opportunity which will be 
ever furnished her of entering into that state into which all of the 
female sex are most solicitous to enter. It often happens, on the 
other hand, that a young girl rejects the addresses of one lover under 
the erroneous impression that she will by and by be asked by another 
towards whom she feels a greater partiality ; and thus declines the 
only such offer—it may be a valuable one—ever made to her at all. 
And the remorse and misery which such a female must experience 
when she learns either that he on whom she had confided has united 
himself to another, or that from other causes she has nothing but Old 
Maidship in prospect, will be better conceived than it were possible 
to describe them. 

And if we contemplate the two sexes in the married state, we 
perceive abundant reason to adopt the conclusion that in it also the 
male sex is happier than the other. Women are pent up at home, 
and doomed to endure the same domestic monotony day after day — 
to prepare the food of the family and superintend a thousand other 
concerns connected with the house. Men, on the other hand, are 
always moving about and witnessing an agreeable variety in the 
affairs of the world. They have only, in most cases, to sit down at 
the table and masticate their victuals and then depart again without 
feeling the slightest concern, comparatively speaking, in domestic 
matters, 

And, in the event of the married pair having children, almost all 
the trouble of bringing up these falls to the lot of the poor wife. 
It is hers to administer to their thousand little necessities, to hear 
their cries, and to sympathize with their distresses. She is, in short, 
the victim, if we may so express ourselves, of domestic duties. 

To all this it should be added, that there are many circumstances 
of a physical nature which contribute in a great measure to the un- 
happiness of woman from which man is exempted. 

On the grounds therefore to which we have slightly adverted, 
we rest our hypothesis that, taken in the aggregate, the male are 
much more happy than the female sex. 

What then are the practical inferences which should be deduced 
from such a fact? Assuredly that, since Nature and circumstances 
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have conspired together to make women’s existence in this world less 


_happy than that of man, it is our duty to become the counseller and 


protector of the sex, and to exert ourselves to the utmost of our 
power to render their journey through life as smooth and agree- 
able as possible. But, alas! how often instead of this do we, by 
our unfeeling and reckless conduct towards woman, add immeasur- 
ably to those woes which Nature, and circumstances over which 
human agency has no control, ordained as her earthly portion. 


u% 


HALF HOURS. 


[ We are indebted for the Series of papers of which this is the commencement toa 
writer of distinguished reputation. We regret, for the sake of the readers of the 
Monthly, that our Contributor wishes in this instance to preserve the anonymous.— Ed. } 


A creat deal of time is lost in considering and contrivying how 
we shall employ the present half hour—that is to say, it seems 
hardly worth thinking about; therefore we are very apt to put it to 
no other use. The lastrious Peer who gave us a specimen of his 
“Hours of Idleness,” has left on record no example concerning Half 
Hours, save what may be gathered in the way of moral, and by 
converse, from his later works, some of which plainly indicate that 
he had no very distinct sense of the fractional value of time. The 
half hours, the odds and ends of life, are manifestly the most 
difficult portions to manage, for you never knew a man yet in the 
habit of saying, “I will be with you in half an hour,” or “I will do it 
in half a minute,” who kept to his time. ‘Take care of your pence, 
and your pounds will take care of themselves,” is a maxim full of 
wisdom. Hours are round and respectable sums, which we feel and 
know are not to be neglected with impunity, The laziest man 
living will not engage in broad day-light, and wide awake, to sit still 
doing nothing for an hour—conscience will not permit him! The 
“present hour” is, indeed, according to the moralists, even apt to 
hold too high a place in our estimation ; but the present half hour, 
no one has hitherto, I think, taken into due account, nor written very 
strenuously either for or against. It seems to be considered too 
insignificant for mighty efforts, too short for completeness—the very 
term is a damper to enterprise ; so we resign ourselves to vague 
speculations about it, and it slips away before we have made up our 
minds. Goéthe, in his ‘Wilhelm Meister,” recommends that a man 
should first ‘‘make himself acquainted with bis own aims, and then 
fix, and persevere in them ;” on first reading which, it struck me to 
be something very odd and pleasant to suppose that any man did not 
know his own aims, or that this might possibly be a mistranslation of 
the German sage (whose language I was not acquainted with), 


having heard that foreign books are sometimes paged into English, 
dictionary-fashion, without the drudgery of an apprenticeship to 
Cet a and idioms ; but a somewhat painful examination into the 

istory of half hours, as will be explained hereafter, has convinced 
me that Goéthe knew what he said, and that his translator knew 
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what he meant, with or without a German grammar. Never tell 
me that a man knows his own aims, that he has any one predomi- 
nating interest in view, who can spend more than fifteen minutes 
contriving what he is to do next!,I have known several very good 
natured well-meaning persons who invariably happened to do 
precisely what they did not infend to do; and, upon comparing notes 
with them (from some passages in my own life of a like enigmatical 
character), I became satisfied that they owed their mistakes, firstly, 
to not knowing their own aims, and, secondly, to employing too long 
time in endeavouring to find them out; whereby resolution became 
drowsy, and they stumbled the wrong way. The author of the 
“Sorrows of Werter,” provides, too, for this dilemma, by advisin 
that we should always do the work first that lies nearest at heal 
which of course would put an end to the debate about precedency. 
The neglect of this rule is indeed a fertile source of confusion in the 
winding up of accounts; and [ think it will be found that a great 
deal of unnecessary fatigue may be traced to this neglect, besides 
the squandering of innumerable half hours—inasmuch as a straight- 
forward path conducts sooner to your journey’s end than a zig-zag 
one. The German philosopher doubtless gave his advice in both 
instances from experience, and wrote feelingly. He would not have 
been in early life the advocate of suicide, and his hero weary of all 
things under the sun, reat t as he was himself a passionate 
admirer of physical nature, if he had then been in possession of these 
valuable rules! With transcendent powers of intellect, and a tolerable 
gift of moral sensibility, he ranged the “mystery of the universe” 
(as Madame de Stael has it), during ae ne! years—sentimentalist, 
deist, atheist, dramatist, demonologist, theologist, every sort of ist, 
before he fixed upon the work nearest at hand—the knowledge of 
himself—and it was not till he found himself approaching the brink, 
towards the solution of his own share in “the mystery,” that he began 
seriously to examine what might be his own peculiar and individual 
concern in the responsibilities of time, and to settle Ais aims with 
reference to something to come beyond it. To be sure, Lord Byron 
and Goéthe were both tremendous idlers of half hours, and utterly 
ignorant of their own aims, long after their minority! But it is 
beyond my grasp and purpose to analyse their gigantic eccentricities 
—as well might I pretend to acquaintance with the comet’s path, 
Prudently retreating from “criticisms and comparisons,” be it my 
humbler aim to draw wisdom from their experience, and to adopt 
forthwith the lesson afforded me by the latter. Years, not half 
hours, have I spent in considering what I should.do next, without 
having either the genius or the variety of knowledge of those 
illustrious men to puzzle my choice. My own aims I am pretty sure 
about, though “persevering” in them I have found to be a difficulty ; 
but I have always been haunted with an uneasy notion that idleness 
is a vice. Cotton Mather says it is “the most violent of all our 
passions.” I am determined that it shall no longer lay hands on my 
half hours; and as I may not have many remaining, and can never 
get back the thousand and one I have expended in ruminating upon 
ints for tragedies, skeletons of fashionable life, novels, segments of 
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systems, theories concerning the origin of evil, and more especially 
a favourite glimpse I once had of a scheme for demonstrating justice 
to be the one supreme and inalienable principle,—something in the 
way of Leslie’s “Short Method,” but which I found too long to be 
written, as well as reflected upon, in half an hour, it is my intention 
henceforward to employ those much-neglected fragments of time, 
whenever they come upon me suitors, for employment, or, in other 
words, whenever I am at a loss what to do with them, in pores | 
down the story or the cogitations of the half hour last past,. whic 
I hold to come within Goéthe’s rule, being unquestionably as near at 
hand as the half hour just entered upon, and better secured against 
accidents. This plan of redeeming time will certainly, if any thing 
can, insure me against being “ half an hour too late,” a peril which 
has been well illustrated by a contemporary writer, one of the few, I 
believe, who have touched upon half hours—but I regret that, owing 
to a defective memory, I am unable to thank the sprightly individual 
by name to whom I am indebted for the salutary warning which I 
met with the other day when skimming the pages of fourteen of the 
little books called Annuals, a class numerous and volatile as the swal- 
low tribe, with which they have several points of resemblance besides 
the term designating their periodical visitation ; but these I need not 
point out to their ten millions of industrious readers. Eli Bates, for 
whose good sense, eloquence, and piety I entertain sincere venera- 
tion, has the only other written mention I can recollect concerning 
the half hour. In this truly Christian, philosophical treatise, entitled 
“Rural Retirement,” which, I have the candour to acknowledge, 
those who are induced to look into my pages for instruction would 
have a chance of being still more edified by turning to, he has the 
following passage, which, as I long ago copied it intomy common- 
place book, I can take upon me distinctly to quote.—‘* Men in general 
had rather read twenty volumes, and hear many more sermons, than 
sit down half an hour to close solitary meditation.” This remark 
does not indeed exalt the importance of the half hour, though it shows 
plainly the estimation in which it is generally held, by exhibiting it 
antithetically as the very minimum of man’s idleness (I was directed 
to the meaning of this learned word by a laugh in the House of 
Commons the. other day, which I mention because I do not profess 
learning, and therefore like to give my authorities), nevertheless, I 
am happy to quote an opinion bearing reference to the subject of my 
potrpaage from so excellent and plain-dealing a writer, inasmuch as it 
ikewise includes the best apology I can offer for the loss to the world 
of letters of the thousand and one half hours aforesaid. All my lifé 
long have I been wishing and intending to immortalize myself by 
my pen, but was constantly deterred from performance by some ill- 
timed recurrence of the notion that close solitary meditation was a 
pre-requisite,—the above affirmed difficulty of which was heightened, 
in my instance, by my active and gregarious pursuits as a votary of 
fashion! “Solitary” was out of the question; and “ close medita- 
tion” disagreed with the peculiar tone and with the autocratie re- 
volutivenes of my imaginative faculty, which, to own the truth, bore 
in times past too lively a resemblance to the volatile and fly-feeding 
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tribe elsewhere alluded to, I mean no pun, which I detest, when I 
say that a passionate love of letters made me eagerly acquaint my- 
self with the initials of every thing that came in my way; but I 
never could chain myself down to study ; so that I can solemnly and 
conscientiously affirm my progress in drawing upon the wisdom of 
others has not been such as can reasonably endanger my claims to 
originality in any one department of literature, now that I have come 
to the resolution of setting up for myself. But under the delusion 
that study was necessary, and half hours insufficient for the maturing 
of wisdom, I should probably never have arrived at this resolution if 
it had been my lot to live in any other than the present “ talented” 
era, in which I am mightily encouraged by example, seeing it to 
be morally impossible for much time or deep study to have been ex- 
pended by many of our most popular writers, whose leaves outnum- 
ber Valambrosas, and that every body capable of handling a pen— 
and who is not ?—takes to writing (as Madame de Sevigneé says her 
daughter’s country neighbours loved virtue) as naturally as horses 
trot. It may perhaps be hinted, when writers thus abound, that my 
lucubrations, so long delayed, could the better be pepe ; but as it 
was long ago agreed that no man was fit to depart this life who had 
not either  titeniod some action worthy of being recorded, or 
written something deserving of being read, I hope I may be par- 
doned for presuming upon numerical authority, that between the 
horns of this dilemma the latter alternative Se been concluded 
upon to be the easiest, and the best suited to the exigencies of this 
our day. It is quite evident, however, that nothing can be done 
where nothing is attempted. That man had a just respect for hu- 
man nature, and I dare say no undue appreciation of his own powers, 
whose only doubt concerning his capability of playing upon the 
violin arose from his never having tried it. 

The reproach I have so many years laboured under of doin 
every thing by halves will be appropriately and gloriously atoned if, 
before I go hence, I can succeed in rearing a beacon for other ge- 
niuses—the persons most apt to soar into miscalculations respecting 
the uses of times and things present, by calling their attention to 
this homely adage, that “ half resolves, half measures, and half per- 
formances invariably mark the man who makes light of half hours.” 


Z. 
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A DREAM. 


Our dreams—they are the ministers of some mysterious power 

To prove that our most hidden thoughts have one unguarded hour ; 
They raise dead memories from the grave; they mingle time and space ; 
They haunt us with strange auguries whose source we may not trace. 


We know them false, yet leave they oft some heaviness behind, 
So swift and yet so life-like floats the vision o’er the mind, 

So strangely in our slumber the heart’s jarring strings agree, 
My life, my love, my Adelheid, last night I dreamt of thee. 


I stood within a thronged saloon—a rich and gorgeous scene— 

Thyself, ’midst star, and gem, and plume didst shine, that revel’s queen— 
No bidden guest was I—a spell upon my heart was laid ; 

I stood, unheard, unseen by all—a spirit and a shade. 


A stranger stood beside thee there—was it his sparkling eye 
That made a thousand glittering forms sweep all unheeded by? 
To the low murmur of his tone did the rich music fail? 

Was it the flushing of his cheek that made thine own so pale ? 


Ah me! how writhed my captive heart beneath its strange control ! 
The chain which bound that hated sleep upon my struggling soul. 
I could not speak—I could not move—I could but inly pray 

That from my spirit the dark dream might quickly pass away. 


He stood, and, bending, whispered thee, by all but me unheard, 

So close, thy bright locks waved aside in the breath of each low word— 
He led thee from the wassail throng—perchance it did appear 

Too many gay ones hovered round his traitor’s tale to hear. 


He led thee where the myrtle wove a dim and green arcade, 

Sweetly—oh, sweetly un the ear the distant music played ; 

And there he told of lordly towers, and lands the rich and broad, 

And crowding vassals who would hail the princess of their lord. ' 


. His voice grew soft—he spoke of shades beyond the southern sea, 


His native shades—the green, the fair, where only love might be. 
And then I heard thee swear, in tones I knew and loved too well, 
To seek that far and quiet home, with love and him to dwell. 


And he did clasp thee—serpent-like his hated arm was twined 
Around that white and heaving breast that once on mine reclined ; 
But then the weary dream was o’er—the chain in sunder flew— 
I woke—I saw this token—and I felt that thou wert true. 

W. H. &. 
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THE-WATCH TOWER OF KOAT-VEU. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 





PREFACE, 


Tus novel has gained considerable popularity in France, and in a philoso- 
phic sense it may be deserving of its favour.-——It is one of several by the same 
author, written expressly for the purpose of exposing the state of scepticism 
at present prevailing amongst a large proportion of the French people. In 
his preface he explains his views very distinctly in a single paragraph: be 
says, “‘ Every age having its peculiar expression and indelible character, it 
appeared to me that the most prominent and decisive feature of the present 
age is un des enchantement profond et amer, which has its source in the thou- 
sand social and political deceptions by which we have been mocked, a spirit 
incontestibly proved by the organic and constituent materialism of our epoch.” 
Again, in stating that the present age has been characterized by the majority 
of writers as a “‘ siecle positif,” he continues, ‘‘ According to the acceptation 
which the liberal, progressive, and philosophic party give to this word, it ap- 
pears to me that siecle positif et materialiste, or desenchanté et athée, is one and 
the same.” Alithe characters have been carefully drawn under a full impres- 
sion of the wretchedness of mind produced by religious scepticism, and with 
a view to prove satisfactorily the existence of a future state. If, therefore, 
it should be objected that the continuity and uniformity of the story is 
occasionally broken, English readers will understand that the object of the 
author has been rather to pourtray character and evolve results than to follow 
the plan of a consecutive story which is more familiar to them. 


—_-- - 


Cuaprer I. 


Towarps the close of the moath of September, 1780, a lady on 
horseback, followed by her esquire, appearing to quit the margin of 
of the ocean, and make her way inwards towards the country, clam- 
bered the mountain of Fal-Goét, which is situated near the little 
town of St. Renan, on the coasi of Brittany. 

Having reached the summit of the mountain, the lady reined in her 
steed, as if to enjoy the majestic picture which spread before her 
view. 

In the west the sun was setting behind the rocky isles, half veiled 
in the vapoury mists of evening, and streaked with long crests of 
crimson the light waves as they broke playfully upon the coast. 
On the north rose the turrets of the castle of Kervan, Its tall spires, 
glittering in the last rays of departing day, towered over the dense 
masses of green foliage of the forest of Ar-Toel-Cout, already 
darkening in the shade. On the east were verdant meadows di- 
vided by luxuriant hedgerows of hawthorn, which serve as fences to 
all the elds of Brittany, and these spangled by a thousand flowerets, 
were encompassed by the mountains of Arrés, whose heather slopes 
bristled with the forms of yews and pines. And on the south, St. 
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Renan, with its Gothic spire and rugged steeple of gray stone, was 
already mantled by the evening dusk and by a light mist that hovered 
over the little river of Hell-Arr, whose cool and limpid waters flowed 
through the bosom of the valley. 

The lady of whom we speak was dressed after the English fashion 
in a black riding-habit, which displayed a tall person. By a move- 
ment which she made in throwing aside the veil which surrounded 
her hat, her face was seen to be youthful, beautiful, pale, and of a 
dark complexion. 

Withdrawing one of her gloves, she passed a delicate and taper 
hand over her black tresses, smooth and unpowdered, upon her fore- 
head, then held it above her finely arched brows, doubtless to screen 
her eyes from the dazzling rays of the setting sun. 

It could hardly be conceived how much this last golden reflection 
of the sun, spreading upon this pale and beautiful face, gave to it life 
and brilliancy, how much the warm rays of this glowing light har- 
monized with the energetic character of these features; one would 
have taken it for a noble portrait of Murillo, whose powerful effect 
alone displays itself in all its splendour beneath the fires of a Spa- 
nish sun. 

Afier the lady had looked several minutes with great attention to- 
wards the north-west, a ‘kind of signal, a white streamer, waved 
for an instant upon the summit of a ruined tower built upon the rocks 
very near the shore, and then disappeared. 

At sight of this the lady’s eyes brightened, her brow was suffused 
with crimson, her cheeks empurpled, and she pressed her hands with 
force upon her lips, as if to send a kiss of love, when, knitting her 
dark brows and drawing down her veil, she gave a smart switch to 
her horse and galloped down the side of Fal-Goét with fearful ra- 


idity. 

Her grace the duchess does not consider,” exclaimed the squire, 
approaching his mistress a little nearer than he had hitherto done, 
*Coronella has good legs—but this road is frightful.” 

This was said in pure Castillian, with that tone of respectful re- 
monstrance which is sometimes taken by an old and faithful servant. 

“Silence, Perez,” answered the dualvess in the same language, 
as she urged still faster, if it were possible, the speed of her palfrey. 

The old esquire was hushed; but it was easy to perceive the in- 
terest which he took in his mistress by the uneasy and painful attention 
with which he followed every movement of Coronella, without pay- 
ing any regard to his own horse. 

As the old man had said, Coronella had good legs, so that in spite 
of the inequalities, the hollows, and the channels which furrow all the 
roads in Lower Brittany, she made not a single false step. 

Perez, nevertheless, did not breathe freely until he saw his mistress, 
having reached the foot of the mountain, follow a deep avenue which 
led to the castle of Kervan. 

Perez appeared to be about fifty years of age. He was thin and 
of a tawny complexion, like a Spaniard of the south. A flat three- 
cornered hat, with rolled brim, ornamented with a red eockade, 
covered his ro'led and powdered hair. He was dressed in a black 
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coat and waistcoat, white leather breeches, and high loose boots, which 
sat tight round the knee. The only sign of servitude which he bore 
was an armorial plate which secured a belt of green and red fringed 
with gold, in which was hung a hunting-knife; the same crest. was 
also seen upon the studs of the bridle PE upon the black pummel of 
the saddle. 

His horse was followed by an enormous shaggy greyhound. When 
the duchess was within a short distance of the gate Perez gave the 
rein to his courser, raised his hat on passing by the side of his mis- 
tress, and hastened to announce her arrival to the servants. 

Her servants were clad in mourning, and bore upon the left 
shoulder an epaulette of green and red ribbons fringed with gold. 

The old esquire gave up the horses to the charge of the grooms, 
but went himself to the stables to see’ that Coronella was carefully 
attended to. 

When he had satisfied himself that nothing was neglected for the 
well-being of his favourite palfrey he returned, aud rested near the 
bridge which separates the grand court-yard from the outer court. 

“God save you, Donna Juanna,” said the esquire to a woman 
about his‘own age dressed in the Spanish costume—mantle, petticoat, 
and monillo of black cloth. 

“Good day, Perez. What news?” 

‘© None.” 

“Ever at yon rock?” enquired Juanna, stretching her hand to- 
wards the west. 

“ For ever.— The duchess alights from her horse behind a huge 
mound, follows a narrow path between the rocks, and disappears.— 
I wait an hour, sometimes two; but, by St. James, never so long as 
to-day.” 

“ God bless us! Perez, I believe you, for I too suffered a mortal 
anxiety. But what can mean these solitary walks on the sea-coast ? 
Her grace had not this taste before the day when— 

“You know, Juanna,” replied the old man, interrupting his wife, 
somewhat impatiently, I conceal nothing that concerns myself from 

ou, but the secret of mistress is not mine; indeed I do not possess 
it, and though it needed merely to turn my head to know all I would 
not do it.” 

“St. Viergi! I believe you. Ever since we have been married, 
Perez, you have never trusted me with a single confidence ; and no 
more about his late grace the duke— 

“Than you have me of her grace the duchess—isn’t that it Juanna ?” 
added the old man. So we combine our double silence to keep sacred 
the secrets of the house of Alméda—if the house of Alméda have 
any secrets,” added he suddenly, after a pause. 

And, offering his arm to Juanna, they reached the castle, for the 
night was dark and gloomy. 

“T will return to you presently, Perez,” said Juanna,"as she quitted 
her husband to cross the gallery, “ I must prepare for the retirement 
of her grace the duchess,” 
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Cuarpter IT. 


Tr tower of Koat-veu, which the evening before had excited so 
warmly the attention of the duchess of Alméda, stood, as we have 
before said, upon the high rocks on the western coast of Brittany. 

This edifice, originally constructed for a watch-tower, had been 
abandoned, and afterwards granted by the intendant of the depart- 
ment to Joseph Rumphius, a learned astronomer, for the purpose of 
facilitating the meteorological and hydrographical experiments and 
observations which had for a long time engaged his attention ; and 
‘as the tower of Koat-veu was at a very hax distance from St. Re- 
nan, where Rumphius lived, he found this observatory of the greatest 
value to his pursuits. The different rooms, of a circular form, were 
therefore usually in confusion, from the number of quadrants, astro- 
labes, watches, globes, telescopes, and other instruments, heaped to- 
gether, without the slightest order. 

But at this time Rumphius no longer dwelt in the tower of Koat- 
véu ; therefore all the machinery of the science of astronomy had 
‘been banished to a kind of lantern placed upon the summit of the 
‘building, and the useful pieces of furniture which replaced all this 
learned apparatus proved pretty clearly that the destination of the 
tower was for the moment changed, and that its new master, more 
interested with the earth than with the empyrean, had attempted to 
render this building habitable. 

The four long and narrow windows looking to the south, north, 
east, and west, which lighted the vast room which alone formed the 
first stage were ornamented with long curtains; some chairs, and a 
large and excellent easy chair with well-cushioned sides and back, 
surrounded a large table covered with papers and works on theology. 
_” It°was the day succeeding that on which the duchess had so im- 
prudently risked her safety in the descent of Fal-Goét. The sun 
was sinking into the waves, which the wanton breeze tossed p'ayfully 
on; and the girdle of the isles and rocks, whose brown points stood 
in dark relief against the horizon, stretched in the midst of the pearly 
foam which leaped to embrace its base. 

There was nevertheless an indescribable melancholy in the aspect 
of the sky, so pure,so uniform, which gave rise to an unconquerable 
sentiment of sadness. One would have desired to see the white flakes 
of some cloud spread forth over this monotonous blue, as if the sight 
of these clouds would by their form and contrasts have relieved the 
soul from its painful reverie. 

Yes, fora sky of perfect blue, a sky without the striking touches 
of light and shade, of sunshine and gloom, such a sky is sad, most 
sad. It is life without joy and without tears, without love and 
without hate. 

It was two o’clock. At this hour all is silent on the shore; all was 
hushed at Koat-veu. Sometimes only the plaintive cry of the sea- 
mew mingled with the dull and regular murmur of the broad waves 
which broke heavily upon the beach. Sometimes the humid wings 
of a large gull shook the narrow casements of this tower, or the hal- 
eyon skimmed the transparent talc as he brought into the crevices of 
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the walls the shreds of moss and sea-weed which he stores against the 
winter. 

Occasionally too, ainidst the fantastic angles of the black rock, my 
be seen a white sail gilded by the sun, peep, sweep by, and then dis- 
appear, like recollections of love and youth which brighten some- 
times in a soul withered and aged before its time. 

But this gloomy silence is suddenly interrupted. Rapid footsteps 
re-echo through the spiral stair which leads to the upper apartments ; 
the door of the principal apartment opens violently, and a man en- 
ters, exclaiming, “Tis her!” and throws himself into the arm-chair. 

This man appeared to be at most five and twenty years of age ; his 
long chestnut hair without powder, in place of being confined behind, 
as was the fashion of the time, flowed loosely upon his shoulders. 

His brow was white and elevated, his eyes large and expressive, 
nose taper and well proportioned, lips thin, and his rounded chin was 
so fresh and so tinted, his complexion so delicate, that many of the 
softer sex would have envied him his handsome face. 

Some slight folds at the angle of the eye might perchance have 
declared a gay and joyous character, had not the deep wrinkles 
which furrowed suddenly the forehead of this young man given an 
expression of suffering and sadness to his charming countenance. 

lis simple costume, of a dark colour, displayed the elegance of his 
fizure ; but by the rigid plainness of its form resembled the ecclesi- 
astic dress. 

He rested his head upon one of his hands, his features became 
more and more pale as he turned over the pages and read with me- 
ditation and attention an enormous quarto, with clasps of copper, 
which lay open upon the table. 

The abstraction in which he was plunged must indeed have been 
great, for the door of the apartment was opened without appearing 
in the least to arouse his attention. 

And the duchess of Alméda appeared at this door. 


Cuaprter IIT. 


Tue Duchess stood for an instant upon the sill of the door; then, 
loosing and removing her hat, she placed it upon a seat, and advanced 
so lightly, and so near, so near to the young man, that her cheek al- 
most touched his cheek, so much was he absorbed in his reverie. 

Curious to examine what could engage so entirely his attention, 
she advanced her head, and saw her own portrait—her portrait 
sketched in pencil, and an admirable likeness. Unutterable delight ! 
Celestial joy! She saw also recent traces of tears. 

Then, as if by a sudden movement of pride, the beautiful duchess 
raised her head, her pallid cheeks became flushed, and an inconceiva- 
ble expression of happiness and of pride lighted up her brow: there 
was perhaps a thought of disdain which knit her lips, and chastened 
the regard which she ca upon the young man with effeminate fea- 
tures and delicate form, When lowering her long brown eyelashes, 
and crossing her arms upon her breast, she towered above him by her 
tall and noble stature, which her riding-habit contributed still more 
to increase. 
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For this woman was one of those fine specimens of Spanish blood, 
of a luxuriant and vigorous character. What fierce transports of con- 
suming and unappeasable jealousy in those expressive features, not the 
less determined for their elegance! and that hair, so abundant and 
silken! those eyebrows, so bright, so beautifully arched! and that 
light almost imperceptible down which gave brilliancy to the pure co- 
ral of a pouting lip! 

O, Rita! Rita! thou hast scarce numbered eight and twenty sum- 
mers. "Tis the warm sun of Havannah that has thus gilded thy 
lovely and voluptuous form. Rita! ought we to pity or envy him 
for whom love hath brought thee here followed by a single esquire ? 
You visit an old tower in ruins,—you, a duchess,—you, whose very 
menials are of gentle birth,—you, proud offspring and widow of the 
grandees of Spain,—you, whose ancestors, descendants of a royal fa- 
mily, have rightfal claims to the crown of Castile— 

The slight movement which Rita made aroused the handsome re- 
cluse from his meditation as from a dream. Raising his head, he 
perceived the duchess resting upon the arm of his chair, and gazing 
upon him with idolizing interest. 

“Tis thou, then,” cried he, with an expression of tender love. 
* Thou wast there.” 

“ Yes, ’tis I, Henry ; ’tis I, thy tempter, 
she stooped to kiss his brow. 

“Hush, hush,” said the young man, moving his hand gently to re- 
press her warmth, whilst a slight cloud passed rapidly over his coun- 
tenance. 

“Child,” exclaimed the duchess, throwing her arms around his 
neck, “ ever scrupulous as a tender maid. Come, I would convince 
thee, and soothe thy timid conscience ;” and Rita, seated upon his 
knee, rested her hand on Henry’s shoulder. He sat, thoughtful and 
absorbed ; his hand was cold and icy in the fevered grasp of the 
duchess. ‘ Henry,” cried she impatiently, “is it thus thou receivest 
me? Thou dost no longer love me.” “ O, Rita,” exclaimed Henry, 
pointing to her miniature, “ how could I fail of loving thee? Plast 
thou not changed my life ; and this new life that thou hast given me 
is it not all love forthee? ‘To love thee, to call thee mine, is now 
my sole hope of life.”’ “ And thou hast no longer a feeling of regret, 
my Henry,” said the duchess, as she parted playfully his graceful 

air. 

“Yes, Rita, yes; when thou art gone I feel the stingings of a 
keen remorse, for I have broken a holy vow ; and now, perchance, I 
shall abjure the obscure and pious life for which I feel that I was 
born. Reared far-from the world, my passions, my feelings, my 
ideas, all slumbered within me. I had then but one single love, Rita, 
and that was heaven. My faith got strength in solitude; my only 
aim, the cloister. Yes, Kita, the cloister. Hadst thou but seen the 
abbey of Kandem, shaded by those ancient chestnut groves and those 
soaring rocks, hadst thou but heard the sea-breeze moaning through 
its sombre vaulted galleries, then might&#@thou conceive the charm 
by which such prospect held me; a creation of my own, the ardent 
wish to pass there a peaceful and a quiet life. There would my life 


* she replied, smiling as 
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buve flowed pure and untroubled beneath the shadow of that vener- 
able abbey, like a hidden streamlet that glides beneath the silent 

rove. Feeble myself, worn by long ee soon should J have 
Sie’ the weak, the enduring—soon should I have spent my life in 
succouring them; and aday would come to blot my memory out, 
remorseless, fearless—a day, Rita, stretched on my narrow couch, 
within my cell, gazing on the long bright waves of the ocean, listen- 
ing, for the last trme, to the sublime chorus of the sea-winds, when I 
should have escaped the world without remembrance and without re- 
gret.” And Henry drooped his head upon Ritas bosom. 

“‘O, Henry,” exclaimed the duchess, “didst thou but know with 
what delight, with what pride I hear thy declarations; if thou 
couldst but feel how sweet it is to say within oneself—this soul, so 
frail and timid, folding its wings at the least contact with the world, 
expanding them only to soar towards heaven,—tbis soul, so pure, 
vowed to its great Creator,—is now offered up to me! Iam become 
its god—it breathes for me alone, and I for it: for thou art mine, 
Henry, and mine are also all thy tears and thy regrets, which gives 
me joy beyond all earthly joys. And yet’tis strange how are our 
lives opposed. I feel the strong and inflexible ideas of man; thou 
the sweet soft timidity of woman; and mine the task to vanquish all 
thy scruples, thy innocent and needless fears—-to prove to thee that 
happiness may dwell on earth. And ’tis this contrast that inspires m 
love, the only love I ever felt; this love that makes me learn that I, 
so proud, so cold to all the homage men can pay, feel inexpressible 
happiness in bending here a willing slave, a suppliant, at thy knees, 
aspiring for one word of love from thy dear mouth, entreating it for 
mercy and for pity’s sake.” 

“Rita,” exclaimed Henry, starting suddenly from his seat, “ be- 
hold me now the victim of thy charms. Thy mouth breathes forth a 
fire that infatuates me, for in these moments of ecstacy my imagina- 
tion is inflamed and soars beyond control, my senses are exalted 
to a preternatural vigour. Feel how my heart throbs. My brain is 
excited ; my ideas spring tumultuously into life ; I feel that I exist ; 
the sun-beams shine with redoubled brilliancy ; the expanse of ocean 
is more lovely and impressive ; the flowers more sweet ; the chant of 
birds more fond. Now I have thoughts of glory, of combat. My 
vows of solitude and obscurity appear but as a dream almost faded 
from remembrance. I know not what ardour thus awakes me, what 
power drags me onward. This dress is hateful to me; these books 
fatigue ; this solitude wearies. I must have fame and tumult ; I 
would hear the victorious huzzas of war—the clash of arms. Ah! I 
know not; I must myself wield the sword, and away to glory, to 
make myself a name that envy and respect alone shall utter.” 

During this burst of excited passion, the whole person of Henry 
had undergone an incredible change. His stature seemed increased. 
His sorrowful and timid features gave place to an extraordinary ex- 
pression of intrepid deteqgjnation. His attitude was commanding. His 
look was fixed, like the proud eagle’s eye. The duchess bowed be- 
fore his gaze. For the first time she felt and acknowledged the as- 
eendency of his nature. Just so was he admirable. 
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Rita threw her arms around his neck. ‘* Thus art thou beautiful, 
my Henry. This expression of manhood seems nature on thy brow. 
That boldness which flashes in thy look is incense to my heart. Should 
I not love it, Henry ? Is it not all my work ? Are notall those thouglits 
of glory mine? Have they not sprung from out of thy love for me ? 
This fire which awakes thee, thou hast drunk it from my lips. In 
truth,” she exclaimed, almost bursting into tears, “ I love thee ; I love 
thee with all the jealous tenderness, with all the egoism and pride 
with which a mother loves her child. I seek with avidity in thy new 
feelings, to which I have given birth, traces of myself, as a fond mother 
seeks her own features in the son whom she adores. Thus, Henry, 
thou owest me more than love ; thou must love me as a mistress and 
amother. I would not have thee please other women. But what 
fear have 1? ‘Thy pallid face, thy melancholy look, will but repulse 
them ; for this paleness, this melancholy can but please me.” 

«TI have often thought, Rita,” said Henry with a serious air, “‘ and 
this thought has often cost me bitter care, the quiet life of a recluse is 
no longer possible to me; my life is now thy love ; I live for thee 
alone, and thou alone canst love me. Shouldst thou then change, 
Rita, shouldst thou cease to love me, what then would life have 
left forme? This life, to-day so beautiful, so smiling,—this future 
prospect which thy love enriches with fame and glory—shouldst 
thou deceive me, Rita.” 

“ Hear me, Henry,” interrupted Rita, with singular excitement, 
“this fear did not reach me; for, judging thee by myself, I said, 
‘ Should he betray me he should not live;’” then, after a moment’s 
pause, she continued, ‘‘thou wouldst not slay me, Henry, were I to 
change ?” 

** Yes, yes,” cried Henry, with warmth, “ and wherefore not ?” said 
he, with a bitter smile, “thou hast already forced me to renounce 
the prospect of my life, why should I not be an assassin also? And 
then think, when enclosed in the arms of another, how wouldst 
thou laugh, laugh at the credulous child who, on the faith of a wo- 
man’s love, has given to the winds his purity, his faith, has broken 
the holiest vows. No, no, Rita, thou hast well guessed—I would 
slay thee.” 

* What love, what joy, what happiness!” exclaimed the duchess, 
eagerly embracing him, but suddenly starting back, then raising her- 
self to her full height, and assuming a commanding and noble gesture, 
stretched her hand towards him. 

“In three days, Henry, thou shalt know me fully.” “* What mean- 
est thou, Rita?” answered he. “In three days, Henry.” “ Three 
days without seeing thee!” “It must be so,” said the duches-, but 
then thou shalt no longer doubt me, and I will ask of thee but one 
single word, one single oath—to quit this tower, and to renounce for 
ever the vocation which has been imposed upon thee.” 

“in three days,” repeated Henry, with a thoughtful air, “in three 
days! lagree; but it must be night —atggjdnight !” 

“At midnight! Why?” 

“At midnight, Rita, [ pray thee. Besides, an oath at night, by 
the feeble light of the stars, in the deep silence of night, broken only 
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by the low murmur of the sea, has about it a something sacred. O, 
Rita! he must be doubly base that forgets an oath made at this hour.” 
“It shall be so,” answered Rita, after a moment’s reflection, and 
stretching her hand towards Henry, who remained absorbed, she 
moved towards the door. 
This unexpected, and almost solemn scene, cast a kind of restraint 
over the last adieu of the lovers, who had always before parted most 


tenderly. 
The duchess rejoined her esquire and was already out of sight as 


her lover still waved the white streamer upon the tower of Koat-veu. 
( To be continued. ’ 


~_- --— 


THE KLINGEL CHAPEL. 


BY MRS. G. G. RICHARDSON. 


Near where the crystal Money goes, 
To wed her waters with the Rhine, 

And haunted Mummulsea* bestows 
Her fay-boons ’neath the bright moonshine, 
A hermit hoar, in life’s decline, 

‘Mid bowering shades had scooped his cell, 

Deep hidden, sinking in repose, 

And prayerful communing to dwell 

Alone with heaven, ere bidding earth farewell. 


Sorrows and wrongs had been his lot ; 
But they were past—regrets were o’er; 
His bosom no remorseful spot, 
No bitterness of memory bore. 
Time’s injuries, that pained no more, 
Kind love divine to blessings turned, 
He prayed for those who prayer forgot ;+ 
For the unholy world he mourned, 
And, for revenge and ire, pity returned. 


Not far, in dissonance, were heard 
The hunter’s horn, the feudal fray, 

Not far the Rhine’s proud barons reared 
Their battlements and banners gay, 
And minstrels trill’d the dulcet lay 

Jn halls of riot, where beneath 

Lone, dungeon-bound, immured from day, 

Wore wearily the lingering breath 

By despot torturers doomed, in living death. 


Woe, wassail, godless mirth, and gloom 
There mingling, as in scenes around 





* «In one of the sweetest of those valleys is a little lake, called Mummulsea, which, 
being interpreted, means Lake of the Fairies, round which a set of benevolent Spirits 
asseinble at the full of the moon, and, if the housewives for five miles round will on 
that night leave work of any kind ready to the hand, these kindly fays perform it with- 
out fee or reward.”—Mrs. Trollope’s Belgium and West Germany. 

t He prayed for those who prayer forgot. ‘* When the monks of La Trappe are 
asked why they choose this seclusion, their answer is invariably, ‘To glorify God, to 
pent of their sins, and to pray forthe unhappy world which prays not for itself.’ "— 
Memoirs of Port Royal, P 
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Were sunny hope and sylvan bloom 
Neighbour’d by crag and cave profound, 
And frowning summits, forest-crowned, 
Like and unlike! O Nature fair! 
O arrowy Rhine! who shal! presume 
Your glorious sternness to compare 
With the dark lineaments that tyrants wear ? 


Far other thought the hermit moved, 
Contrasting with his prayerful shed 
The groanings of the land he loved, 
And, wakeful on his leafy bed, 
With night’s deep star-calm o’er his head, 
In spirit fervently he prayed 
Her deeper night might be removed, 
Her crime-stained son, by Jesu’s aid, 
Heaven’s beams, wrath-hidden, might at length pervade. 


Broke on his prayer a music strain 
Of seraph-sweetness wandering near ; 

He listened, rose, and searched amain 
Whence came those sounds of heavenly cheer, 
When, lo! more wondrous, silvery clear 

A stream of light seemed as it bore 

In visible breathing o’er the plain 

That voice melodious to his door 

From out a neighbouring dell deep-wooded o'er. 


Thither he hied when morning’s rays 
Lit up the dew-drops and pursued ‘ 
His eager quest, but from his gaze 
The flame had vanished, nor renewed 
Was that sweet warbling of the wood 
Until again his couch he pressed ; 
Then on his midnight prayer and praise 
Hovered again the aérial guest, 
With tones no mortal minstrel e’er expressed. 


Three nights the warning wonder came, 
Thrilling his soul with mystic awe ; 
| Three days, when passed the stream of flame, 
The song he heard, the light he saw, 
| Bending his spirit with a law 
( Holy, resistless, drew him on 
To linger searchfully (the name 
\ Most holy oft his lips upon) 
i From glistering dawn till the last day-beam shone. 


O rich reward! beneath the leaves, 
; In matted tufts explored anew, =, 
H At the third day-close he perceives, 
When rose the luminous track to view, 
A token to his bodings true ; 
| The virgin mother’s image fair 
He reads prophetic, and receives 
| The mission those blest types declare, 
For now the light, the hymn, interpret were. 


} 

| Girded with pious zeal he rose 

. And strong in faith, by love made bold, 

Where’er the crystal Money flows 

| And the Rhine’s arrowy tides are rolled 
He knocked at hearts, he begged the gold ; 
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And soon within the woody bound 
Whence first those symbol signs arose 
He reared the chapel whence the sound 


And light of heavenly truth went forth around. 
* * * * ° 


It is a legend of far times ; 
Its name and date have passed away ; 
But still the Klingel vesper chimes, 
And still along the Mongthal way 
Throng pilgrim bands, their vows to pay, 
Where, undecayed, her image fair 
Who heard the cry of feudal crimes, 
And brought miraculous healing there, 
Smiles, as of yore, cheering the votary’s prayer. 


MONTHLY* REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Historical Recollections of Hyde Park : By Tuomas Smirn, author 
of ‘A Topographical and Historical Account of the Parish of St. 
Marylebone.” T. Hogg, Edgeware Road. 


Tue author of this little work has collected more information respecting Hyde 
Park than we had supposed was accessible. He is evidently a person of great 
research, one who will ferret out an interesting document or fact if he have 
reason to believe it exists. His industry has, in this instance, produced a 
very entertaining and instructive little work. We extract his account of Ken- 
sington Palace :-— 

“The Royal Palace, which is an irregular brick building, having been 
enlarged at various periods, originally belonged to the Finch family, and bore 
the titie of Nottingham House, from the circumstance of its having been the 
principal residence of Sir Heneage Finch, afterwards first Earl of Nottingham. 
His son, the second Earl, also resided here tili 1691, when it was purchased 
by King William, and converted into a royal residence, bearing the title of 
Kensington Palace. 

“Sir Heneage Finch (then Solicitor General), received a portion of Hyde 
Park, lying contiguous to his grounds, about the year 1661, which is thus de- 
scribed in the deed: *‘ All that ditch and fence which divide Hyde Park from 
lands and grounds, and possessions of the said Sir H. Finch adjacent to the 
said park, and all woods and under-woods, and timber trees, growing, and 
being within, upon, or about the said ditch or fence, and all the grounds and 
soil of the said park, being beyond the said ditch and fence, containing in 
breadth 10 feet, and in length 150 rods, beginning from the south highway, 
leading to the town of Kensington, and from thence crossing to the north 
highway, leading to the town of Acton, the said piece of ground is by this 
grant dis-parked for ever,’ &c. 

“The original building must have been sufficiently capacious to accommo- 
date a numerous household, although it is difficult now to distinguish what 
part of the present pile was erected before it was converted into a royal 
palace ; part of the south front, containing the King’s gallery, was built by 
King William from the designs of Sir C. Wren and Sir N. Hawksmoor, then 
the Royal Architects, while the eastern front, the cupola room, and west 
drawing-room, were added at a later period, from the designs of Kent. The 
north wing, containing the state apartments, and those now occupied by his 


Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, are supposed to be parts of the original 
building. 
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‘‘ King William made this his favourite residence, taking possession imme- 
diately after the purchase. He held his court here, most of his councils, and 
many of the interesting occurrences of his reign happened within its walls. 
He died here on the 8th of March, 1702, in the fifty-second year of his age, 
after a few days’ illness, having met with an accident on his way to Hampton 
Court, being thrown from his horse, by which he broke his coliar-bone, sur- 
viving his consort Queen Mary only seven years and three months, she having 
died in this palace, of the small-pox, December 28, 1694. 

“Kensington Palace was successively occupied by Queen Anne and Prince 

George of Denmark, King George I., King George II., and Queen Caroline, 
to whose taste it is indebted for much of the interior embellishments. Her 
Majesty held a court here regularly every Sunday after divine service. Prince 
George of Denmark died here, October 28, 1708, and Queen Anne on the 
Ist of August, 1714. King Geerge II. also died suddenly here on the 25th of 
October, 1760, at the age of seventy-seven, after a long reign of thirty-four 
years. 
" « His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has resided here for many years ; 
and the spirit and taste evinced by this illustrious Prince in the formation of 
an extensive library calls forth the admiration of every scholar; his generous 
hospitality has rendered this palace the resort of all that is wise, and great, 
and good; indeed no scholar can be said to be personally unknown to his 
Royal Highness. The library contains upwards of 50,000 volumes, 12,000 
of which are Theological, and of the greatest value and rarity. ‘The Biblio- 
theca Sussexiana, by T. J. Pettigrew, published in 1827, not only gives a cri- 
tical description of the valuable treasures here deposited, but exhibits an abi- 
lity, taste, and feeling, alike honourable to the head and heart of the author. 

‘* Another portion is also now occupied by her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, and the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, heir apparent to the throne 
of these realms, who was born here on the 24th of May, 1819. Her illustri- 
ous father, his Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent died January 23, 1820, 
after a few days illness, greatly regretted by the whole nation, The address 
of condolence voted by the House of Commons was presented to the bereaved 
widow by Lords Morpeth and Clive, in the drawing-room of Kensington 
Palace. 

“The unfortunate Queen Caroline, consort of George 1V., occupied apart- 
ments here by permission of George I{1. when Princess of Wales. 

‘‘The state apartments have undergone no material alteration since the reign 
of George II. ‘They are spacious and grand, and the vast quantity of pictures 
decorating every room, and which have been collected from time to time by 
successive royal occupants, give a magnificent effect to the whole. 

‘The beautiful building situated in the gardens to the north of the Palace 
was built from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, by order of Queen Anne, 
who used it as a banqueting house ; the south front of the building, with 
only one story in height, consists of a centre, ornamented with four rusticated 
pillars, supporting a pediment of the Doric order, over which is a semicircular 
window ; both ends terminate in a semicircular recess. ‘The interior is di- 
vided into three compartments; against the wall of the centre are placed 
pillars of the Corinthian order, supporting a rich entablature. ‘The roofs of 
the circular pavilions at each end are coved, and supported by eight fluted 
pillars of the same order. This building is said to exhibit the finest specimen 
of brickwork in the kingdom, and excites the admiration of both architects and 
builders, many of whom visit it as a curiosity. It has been converted into a 
green-house, and is filled in the autumn with exotic plants from the royal 
gardens. ; 





Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chivalrous. By D. W. D. Whit- 
taker and Co. 


Tne characteristic of these Rhymes is the pleasant and tender feeling which 
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pervades them. ‘They want power, but they are generally possessed of much 
sweetness, The language is chaste, and the versification smooth. The au- 
thor is evidently a man of cultivated mind. He is intimately conversant with 


the graces of !iterature. We give two specimens. The first is headed 


“STANZAS FOR MUSIC.” 


“‘When the Summer’s star shines brightly 
In its pure and airy home, 

And the fairies, skipping lightly, 
O’er the moon-lit meadows roam,— 

When the silver currents glisten 
Where the water-lilies float, 

And the sleepless ear may listen 
To the Nightingale’s sweet note,— 

We'll wander o’er the waters, 

Thou chief of beauty’s daughters, 

And hear across them stealing 

The fairy-bell’s soft pealing. 

When o’er the honey clover 

The bee no longer roves,— 

When the rustic’s toil is over, 

And when silence rules the groves,— 

When the care, and sin, and sorrow, 

Of the weary world seems o’er, 

And lie sleeping till the morrow,— 

Love lands on night’s dark shore, 

And the feelings we must smother 

By day upon each other 

We'll lavish them, employing 

Each moment in enjoying.” 


Our other extract is a Ballad called 
* THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER.” 


‘* ARRAYED in costliest attire, 

That flashed with gems, like lambent fire, 
And bearing ornaments and gold 

For dower, with many a vassal bold, 

The low-land lord came o’er the water, 
.To woo and win the Chieftain’s daughter. 


He was a youth of manly mien, 

Of manners princely and serene, 

And he had learned the language soft 
That gains fair lady’s heart full oft ; 

But still in vain he crossed the water— 
He could not win the Chieftain’s daughter. 


Hath not the heather gallants good 

As e’er in court or palace stood ? 

The maiden thought, Oh ! there’s a man, 
The bravest of our own brave clan, 

Far dearer to the Chieftain’s daughter 
Than ear! or prince from o’er the water. 


What, though young Malcolm Grant be poor, 
In fame he’s rich, in faith he’s sure! 

Barren may be his hili-domains, 

But are they not my native plains? 

And, O, for wealth the Chieftain’s daughter 
Will never leave her loch’s blue water. 
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But, though the maid was nobly cold 
To all the power of rank and gold, 
Notso the sire. In vain she said 

Her choice in love had long been made. 
He deeply swore his kneeling daughter 
Should wed the ear! from o’er the water. 


The sire was stern, the maid as proud, 
Too far in love to yieid, she vow’d, 

And kept her vow too, that by none, 
Save Malcolm, should her heart be won. 
So, in the night, the Chieftain’s daughter 
With Malcolm Grant fled o’er the water. 


Ah! then, ah! then the sire lamented 

His former harshness, and relented ; 

Their match was equal, why be stern ? 

He bade the fugitives return ; 

And Malcolm, and the Chieftain’s daughter, 
Again dwelt near their loch’s blue water.” 





A Sketch of the Medical Monopolies, with a Plan of Reform: By 
James Kennepy, M.R.C.S.L.; author of “The History of 
Cholera,” &c, Edward Moxon. 


Tuis pamphlet is sure to excite interest among the medical profession. It 
states some homely truths, which will not be altogether grateful to the palates 
of the monopolists. The pamphlet is well written. Mr. Kennedy concludes 
his sketch of the Medical Corporations with the following recapitulation :-— 

“* Before closing this sketch of the Medical Corporations, I shall take leave 
briefly to recapitulate some of the leading points which I have endeavoured to 
illustrate, and on which reformation ought to bear. In a subject that has 
been rendered so complicated by allusions to various and conflicting interests, 
and laws and bye-laws, this repetition will probably not be considered alto- 
gether useless. 

“As the Medical Corporations or Colleges are in the possession of a com- 
paratively few individuals, who act on peculiar views and interests, these Cor- 
porations have no community of feeling with the general body of medical 
men. The College of Physicians is ruled by its President and Fellows, who 
elect thei» successors ; the College of Surgeons is ruled hy the twenty-one 
members who constitute the Council or Court of Assistants, and who 
also elect their successors. These ruling authorities hold office for life, and 
acknowledge no control but their own wishes, and the construction which 
they themselves put upon their charters. Possessing irresponsible power, 
these narrow corporations have made various bye-laws to oppress and degrade 
the members at large, though amounting in number to many thousands. Not 
content with the differences of rank which are produced by individual ability, 
and acquirements, and public patronage, and which will always exist in the 
profession, the Corporations have created many artificial and injurious distinc- 
tions. Apart from those that operate within the College walls, as between 
the Fellows and Licentiates of the College of Physicians, other distinctions 
have been established that operate without their walls, by which an attempt is 
made to divide the medical art into separate branches, to the great injury of 
the public interests, as well as to the detriment of the profession, and in vio- 
lation of the principle on which the medical corporations were originally 
constituted. 

“The principle of their constitution is violated, inasmuch as these corpora- 
tions do not at present form Examining Boards to stand between the public 
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and incompetent practitioners in their respective departments. By the Col- 
lege of Physicians restricting its examinations to what is called ‘ pure physic,’ 
the public have no warrant that the physicians who obtain its license are fully 
qualified to practise physic ; and by the College of Surgeons restricting its ex- 
amination to ‘pure surgery,’ the public have no warrant that the surgeons 
who receive its diploma are fully qualified to practise surgery—for in practise 
these artificial distinctions cannot exist. What renders the defective state of 
the examinations at these Colleges the more glaring is that they will punish 
by exclusion from all corporate offices and degradation of rank any of their 
members that may go before a second board to remedy the omissions of the 
first—provided the additional testimonial is turned to any practical account. 

“Out of this branch system, the multiplication of Examining Boards has 
arisen, which is of itself an evil of some magnitude, as it tends to destroy the 
unity of medical science, and to harass and produce dissensions among its 
members. For this reason the Board of Pharmacy should never have been 
established, and even the creation of a Board of Surgery was injudicious. 

“« Moreover, to guard against the defects in the examinations of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, it has been considered necessary to constitute an 
examining board in the Army and another in the Navy, which, if it be not 
disgraceful to the medical corporations, is at least galling to those individuals 
who are obliged to undergo examinations before several boards, when one 
might be made more efficient than the whole. As an instance of the impro- 
priety of having the medical corporations acting on inefficient and discordant 
principles, it may be mentioned that an army order was issued in July, 1830, 
which excludes from his Majesty’s military service all pure physicians; and 
by the army regulations surgeons are required to stand an examination in phy- 
sic before the army medical board. The army order which excludes pure 
physicians runs thus:—‘ No medical candidate who has not passed his exa- 
minations at the Royal College of Surgeonsof London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
shall be eligible for this commission.’ Now, should a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians, who considers himself in the very first grade of the profession, 
apply for an appointment in the army, he is placed in this awkward dilemma, 
that he cannot get into the army without becoming a surgeon; and, should 
he become a surgeon, he is liable to be turned out of the College of Physicians. 

‘* In addition to these various authorities, there are others in different parts 
of the United Kingdom which assist in extending the confusion that pervades 
the profession. Dublin has its Corporation of Physicians, its Corporation of 
Surgeons, and its Corporation of Apothecaries, which are equally addicted to 
the making of erroneous and oppressive bye-laws as their brethren in London, 
and all have their peculiar modes and forms of examination. In Edinburgh, 
also, there is a Corporation of Physicians and of Surgeons ; and, in Glasgow, 
the University and the Incorporated Faculty exercise a somewhat analogous 
power. In Scotland, however, there is no such body as apothecaries, 

“‘As these Corporations exist solely for their own benefit, they form so 
many barriers that prevent medical talent from circulating as it ought in rea- 
son to do throughout the three kingdoms. A medical man who has paid the 
corporate fees, and passed the examinations in one capital, must pay the fees 
again and pass a similar course of examination, should he remove to another 
capital. Thus a surgeon who is a member of the corporation of surgeons in 
London, should he remove to Dublin, is told that he is there practically no 
surgeon, unless he pay the fees and become a member of the corporation of 
surgeons in Dublin; and an apothecary of Dublin, should he come to Lon- 
don, is told that he is practically no apothecary here unless he pay the fees, 
and become a licentiate of the corporation of apothecaries in London; and a 
physician of the corporation of physicians in Edinburgh, should he remove to 
London, is told that he is practically no physician in this locality, unless he 
pay the fees and become a licentiate of the corporation of physicians in Lon- 
don. These ‘regulations,’ albeit sufficiently ridiculous, are by no means mat- 
ters of form—they are enforced by legal penalties. 








———— 
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“The grant of the charter of Henry VIII. contemplated the existence of only 
one species of Ng! board in England, and to this simple and excellent 
principle legislation will perhaps act wisely to return, expanding it merely to 
suit the altered circumstances of the times, and carefully guarding it against 
abuse. At present, the surgeons practise physic, which was not the case at 
that early period, therefore a single examining board, were it hereafter con- 
stituted, should consist of two classes of professional persons—Surgeons and 
Doctors of Medicine ; but, as neither can judiciously perform their profes- 
sional duties without a knowledge of pharmacy quite equal to that possessed 
by the medical practitioners known under a different name, it would be irra- 
tional to speak of a third class as being 1ecessary to the completeness of the 
General Board,” 

Mr. Kennedy then proceeds to develope a plan for an effective reform of the 
abuses which exist in the medical profession. But of the merits of this plan, 
not being professional men, we are incompetent to speak. 


A Dissertation, Practical and Conciliatory. By Danrer Cuarmay. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Tus work is divided into three parts. The first embraces ‘Philosphy and 
Theology ;”” the second, ‘“‘ Politics and Religion ;” and the third, “ Private 
Opinion and Ecclesiastical Communion.” The author is evidently a deep 
thinker, and possesses a vigorous mind. He is, moreover, a man of decided 
and enlightened piety. But we are afraid his subjects, and his mode of illus- 
trating them, are too abstruse for his book obtaining an extensive circulation. 
His positions are generally sound : occasionally we meet with one of a de- 
bateable nature. We shall be glad to hear that Mr. Chapman’s success in 
this instance is sufficiently great to encourage him to proceed with the future 
volumes he has in contemplation on similar topics. If so, we would hint that 
his style, which is in the main correct and vigorous, would be more popular 
if less elaborate. His arguments also would, in many instances, be still more 
effective if they were not amply so illustrated. 





Tales of Fashion and Reality. By Carotine Freperica Beav- 
cLerk, and Henrtetta Mary Beavucterk. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tuere is much that is silly, some things which are absurd, with a good 
deal that is clever in this volume. We have seldom seen a work of more un- 
equal merit. There is a mixture of poetry and prose in the contents. The 
prose is the best; the poetry is poor in the extreme. The merit of the work 
chiefly consists in the insight it gives into the foibles and follies of the fashion- 
able world, The volume professes to be only the first of a series. We doubt 
much whether its success will be such as to induce the fair authoresses to con- 
tinue the series. 


The Arboretum Britannicum. Parts XX. and X XI. 


We have already, on several occasions, called attention to this periodical. We 
have only to say that it continues its course with all that apparent prosperity 
to which it is so justly entitled. 





Library of Anecdote. Book of Table Talk. Vol. I. fep. 8vo. pp. 
319. Knight. 


NorutneG can be more pleasing to a person much of whose time is engaged 
in perusing and forming an opinion of the merits of contemporaneous pub- 
lications than the appearance of a work calculated to smooth the brow of dull 
care, and excite mirth, even the hackneyed train of feelings so sadly incident to 
a professional reviewer. Such a work, we are happy to say, is the present,— 
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one, which, while it contains much that is highly instructive in general liter- 
ature, conveys its knowledge in that yen manner that even the most 
lazy aud self-indulgent cannot deny it the entrée to their love and favour. 

We were forcibly reminded, while reading it, of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, which has always been a great favourite of ours; and surely it is 
no slight praise to award it a place second only to that phoenix of anecdote 
books. It is hoped that the ensuing volumes of the series will justify the ex- 
pectation we form, that they will very long be held in the highest estima- 
tion as books of innocent and refined literary recreation, calculated no less to 
sooth the anxious cares of men of learning than to furnish more generally 
many hours of cheerful entertainment to the domestic circles of the educated 
classes of our countrymen. 

Out of the great number of laughable anecdotes that we have read in this 
little volume, it would not be possible to mention even a tenth part. We re- 
serve two or three for our readers, and just allude to a few others, in addition, 
as being worthy of special notice. Among the latter we mention “‘ Names of 
Authors in the Middle Ages ;”” ‘‘ Examination of Recruits,”’ a very amusing 
exposé of the cheats practised by white-feathered men of war; ‘‘ Mistakes of 
Translators,”’ containing some hard hits at living littérateurs ;—and two very 
amusing articles on the ceremonials and hours of attendance at the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The following anecdotes have been selected as likely to furnish our readers 
with a fair notion of the contents of the book in question. The first is a very 
curious history of some impudent charlatans who assumed the name and dig- 
nity of the exiled royal family of Naples at the period of the French domina- 
tion in Italy :—the second will be no less interesting, as giving a history of 
the costume of the English stage during the last hundred and fifty years. 

**In 1799, a French army, under General Championnet, took possession of 
nearly all the kingdom of Naples; and a republic, on the model of the 
French, was proclaimed at the capital. The Bourbon King, Ferdinand, fled 
with his family and court into Sicily, but they left numerous partizans behind 
them ; for the Neapolitan people hated both the French and the republic, and 
were no more fit for the new form of government than they were for Sir 
Thomas Moore’s Utopia. Any sudden change of rule, or subversion of 
old authorities, in a country so uncivilized as Naples then was, is sure to offer 
a favourable field for the exercise of imposture and all kinds of villany ; and 
though there were honourable and conscientious men on both sides, the re- 
publicans as well as royalists certainly had among them an abundant supply 
of astute and remorseless rogues, who only looked to their own advantages, 
and delighted to fish in troubled waters, being alike insensible to justice and 
patriotism. The heroes of this tale were not Neapolitans ; but there were 
Neapolitans who committed far worse though less amusing villaines. 

“ While the Bourbon court was waiting events in Sicily, four Corsican ad- 
venturers, De Cesare, Boccheciampe, Corbara, and Colonna, stirred up the 
important provinces of Apulia against the French-Neapolitan republic. The 
rank of these ingenious fellows was not very elevated. De Cesare had been 
a livery servant in his own island, Boccheciampe an artilleryman and deserter, 
while the other two, Colonna and Corbara, had never been any thing so re- 
spectable as a footman or a soldier. They had all been living for some time 
in the city of Naples by the practice of obscene and dishonourable arts, but 
fled thence into the provinces on the approach of the French army. Their in- 
tention at first seems to have been merely to embark at some sea-port of Apu- 
lia, and pass over to Sicily or Corfu; but their views enlarged as they went 
on and saw the turbulent state of the country, and a new friend and ally de- 
termined them to take upon themselves the parts of royalty. At the small 
town of Montejasi, they chanced to take up their lodgings for the night in the 
house of a small farmer called Gerunda,: and it happened that this farmer 
was-not only a Bourbonist, but an experienced arranger of plots and intrigues. 
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According to Gerunda nothing was more easy than to raise the Pugliesi, or 
Apulians up in arms, provided only they could be made to believe that a bit 
of royal Bourbon blood had come among them to solicit their help. The gain 
to themselves would not be merely prospective and dependent on the chances 
of a counter revolution, but immediate and sure, as money might be obtained 


- from the royalists, to say nothing of other kinds of donations. 


‘* «And what is to hinder you,’ said the farmer to Corbara, one of the Cor- 
sicans, ‘ from representing Don Francesco, our hereditary prince ?’ 

“The proposition would have been startling to most rogues, for there was 
no likeness in the case—the hereditary prince was fat, the Corsican thin ; 
and unluckily the prince had been in that part of the kingdom, and seen by 
thousands of the inhabitants not many months before. In spite of these con- 
siderations, however, Corbara resolved to try his luck as hereditary prince ; 
and in the course of the night it was further determined that Colonna should 
represent the grand-constable of the kingdom in attendance on the prince; 
that Boccheciampe, the soldier and deserter, should represent the brother of 
the king of Spain; and De Cesare, the footman, his royal highness the Duke 
of Saxony. 

“ Gerunda, the Neapolitan, who knew the country well, and who were royal- 
ists and who not, who gullible and who acute, undertook to be the avant- 
coureur, the swearing witness and the trumpeter of this glorious piece of im- 
posture. The bold impudence which this man afterwards displayed was 
astonishingly great ; but he was well aware that a magazine of ignorance, stu- 
pidity, superstition, and credulity was garnered in Puglia. 

“« « Before day broke,’ says Genera! Colletta, ‘ he went through the town of 
Montejasi to reveal in a mysterious manner the arrival of the royal princes, 
and to excite men’s minds with the prospect of the honours and fortune that 
would attend those who should be the first to follow their highnesses. He 
was believed everywhere, and a numerous crowd of common people (and, the 
author might have added, of respectable citizens), running to the humble 
house where the grand personages were lodged, offered themselves with loud 
acclamations as servants and soldiers. Colonna, the pretended grand-con- 
stable, came forth into the street, thanked them in the name of the hereditary 
prince for their loyal zeal, but begged them to retire and be quiet for the pre- 
sent. In the mean while Gerunda had procured a carriage, and, as 
Corbara stepped into it, the uther three Corsicans paid the reverence and 
etiquette due to the prince Francesco. His royal highness then said to the 
spectators in the street, ‘I throw myself into the arms of my people;’ after 
which he graciously saluted them, and the carriage drove off towards the 
city of Brindissi. 

“** The Corsicans make most excellent adventurers : thus these men adopted 
as circumstances might require the haughtiness, the magnanimity, the great- 
ness of princes. They set out from inhabited places before day, and arrived 
at them at the fall of night; and Gerunda always went on several miles before 
them to prepare lodgings and banquets. Thus a thousand voices certified the 
presence of the princes, every body saying, ‘I have seen them!’ and adding, 
as is usual in narrating wonders, things which were not at all true, but 
readily believed. Success increased the hopes and boldness of the Corsicans : 
armed men followed the carriage, and kept guard round the house of the im- 
postors ; and, pulling down the emblems and scutcheons of the republic, re- 
established royalty and the arms of the Bourbons. The feigned prince Fran- 
cesco dismissed magistrates and appointed new ones ; emptied the chests of 
the fiscal receivers, and laid heavy fines on the families of the rebels of the re- 
publicans ; and, because much bolder, he was obeyed more thanif he had been 
a true prince, and was seconded by a people prompt to execute. The Arch- 
bishop of Otranto, who had long known the prince Francesco, and who, the 
year before, had been with him in the ceremonies of the church and palace, 
now participated in the deceit, and became himself a deceiver, solemnly asert- 
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ing from the pulpit that Corbara was the hereditary prince, although much 
changed in appearance by the fatigues of war and cares of state he had un- 
dergone during the past twelvemonth.”’ 

“ General Colletta, as we have shown, states confidently that the archbishop 
of Otranto favoared the plan, with his eyes open to the imposture, which 
some churchmen as well as laymen undoubtedly did. We remember, how- 
ever, that several persons at Otranto assured us that the archbishop, who was 
a dreaming old man, was a dupe, and really believed that the Corsicans were 
what they gave themselves out for. Whether this were the case or not, we 
cannot decide; but that sequestered out-of-the-way district, called the ‘ Terra 
d’Otranto,’ which is a narrow peninsula standing between the gulf of Taranto 
and the mouth of the Adriatic, covered with olive woods and rather thickly 
studded with small primitive towns, was certainly the field where the Cor- 
sicans reaped the easiest and most abundant harvest. The inhabitants had 
very little intercourse with the rest of the kingdom, almost their only jour- 
neys being to Lecce, the capital of the province, or the sea-port of Gallipoli, 
where they sold their oil to merchants, who, in their turn, shipped it in fo- 
reign vessels. This trade had brought very considerable wealth into the 
country ; and there were many men there, ignorant and credulous, with 
little wit in their heads, but with abundance of gold in their coffers, who 
were ready to give a round sum even for the sight of a prince royal; for 
royalty is always most reverenced where it is least seen. There was no end to 
the genuflections and kissing of hands the Corsican rogues met with in these 
remote little towns; and a most amusing fact is that Corbara, as heir to 
the throne and provisional regent, distributed and sold titles and pate: ts of 
honour, for which the oil growers were very eager, as social distinctions were 
strongly marked there, and a fellow who could call himselfa baron or the son 
of a baron, though he could scarcely read, and had hardly got a coat to his back, 
would by no means condescend to associate with an industrious farmer or untitled 
merchant, however rich he might be. There was one simple fellow, who lived 
near the little town of Presici, and whom we had afterwards the honour of 
knowing, that distinguished himself by the sacrifices he made for a title. 

“This man’s father had left him well to do in the world, and by sendin 

year after year his valuable caravans of mules laden with the finest oil 
(chiaro, giallo e lampante) to Gallipoli, he had become very wealthy. But in 
spite of this positive advantage, he was very unhappy. He could not rise in 
the scale of society! no man called him ‘your Excellency;’ he was still 
plain Si Ciccio, or Mastro Ciccio, the son of Mastro Pasquale: the com- 
mon bourgeoisie considered him as one of themselves, and the bareni and the 
baroncini looked down upon him like dirt,—always except when they wanted 
to borrow some of his ducats. Having heard what his royal highness Cor- 
bara had done for others, this wholesale oilman made up a good purse, and 
went to meet the Corsicans. His petition was modest! he only wanted to 
be made a baron, and for that favour he was ready to pay down five hun- 
dred ounces for the immediate exigences of church and state. 
». “* “We all know your fidelity to the king and the holy faith,’ said the grand- 
constable. ‘You are a man to be a marquis! Make the five hundred 
ounces a thousand, and you shall be made a marquis!’ Si Ciccio paid 
down the money (nearly 500/.) got a bit of paper, kissed hands, and went 
away rejoicing that now he could hold up his head, and shave the beards of 
half the nobility in the country. 

“Poor fellow! when the ruse was found out, though he was only one of 
many dupes, he was sadly bartered and tormented; and even, seventeen 
yeats after, people used to call him in derision, ‘O Si Marchese!’ ‘ But, 
miei Signori,’ the old man would say, ‘who could possibly have suspected 
anything? There was such a shouldering of arms and beating of drums, and 

ose Corsicans talked so loud and looked so bold, and every one of them had 
two watches in his fobs, and they all wore such fine diamond rings on their 
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fingers and in their ears, that I am sure it was impossible not to take ’em for 
royal princes: may their souls be uncomfortable!’ ‘ 

“« When money was not abundant, his royal highness Corbara readily ac- 
cepted watches, rings, plate, and jewels, of all of which, as well as of the cash, 
he made the grand-constable keep a register in a book that was docketed 
‘ Prestite Volantarie,’ or Volontary Loans, the use of which the real King 
Ferdinand had actually introduced at Naples, where he forced the nobility to 
lend him their plate, and whence, a few months before, he ran away with all 
the money in the national bank. In the hands of the Corsicans a little red 
ribbon was of more value than banker’s drafts.—They made it up into red 
cockades—the distinctive mark of the royalists—and they gave it to fellows 
to hang to their button-holes as orders of knighthood. Some of these scenes 
and exchanges were very pathetic. ‘ O miei fideli, you behold before you the 
son of "your beloved King Don Ferdinando, the descendant of many kings, 
the prince appointed by Providence to reign over you all some day, but who 
now, save for your generous succour, would not have the means of asserting 
his rights—nay, would not know where to lay his head!’ And then Cor- 
bara gave away a pennyworth of ribbon with one hand, held out his other 
palm for rings and watches, and turned aside his head to conceal his—royal 
tears. At the sametime, to keep up the courage and hopes of the faithful, 
Boccheciampe, as brother of the king of Spain, would say ‘ Verra il bel 
Tempo! his most catholic majesty is arming for his beloved brother the king 
of Naples;’ and De Cesare, as duke of Saxony, would say, ‘ and the empe- 
ror and all Germany are arming, and the English are coming with their fleets 
and a hundred thousand Russians ;’ and Colonna, as grand-constable, would 
add, ‘and his holiness the Fope has excommunicated all these dogs of 
Frenchman and republicans, and the Grand Signior is going to send an army 
to impale them all ;’ and then there would be a general chorus of ‘ Si, si, 
vera il bel tempo; Ferdinando nostro avra il suo; vivail Re ela santa Fede!’ 
(Yes! yes, the good time will come; our Ferdinand will have his own again ; 
long live the king, and the holy faith!) 

*** In due course of time,’ says General Colletta, ‘ these successful im- 
postors took the road to the city of Taranto, where they had scarcely arrived 
when a ship of war, with the Bourbon flag, cast anchor in the roadstead. 
On board of this ship were the old princesses of the French branch of the 
Bourbons, who, after being driven out of their own country by one revolution, 
were now fugitives from Naples on account of another. ‘This unexpected ar- 
rival was awkward. It was scarcely possible they should deceive these oltl 
women. What was to be done? The audacious Corsicans did not lose their 
presence of mind, and, preceded by a formal deputation, which revealed to 
those women the marvellous fact of the popular credulity, Corbara went 
with royal pomp and the confidence of near relation to visit the princesses ; 
and they, on their side, though haughty and proud of their royal Bourbon 
blood, in order to be of service to the cause of King Ferdinand, received as 
their nephew this abject, vile man, giving him the title of highness, and prodi- 
galizing their demonstrations of reverence and affection. 

‘«* Thus, more thaneverconfirmed in their delusion and devotion, the people 
everywhere took up arms; bands of royalists assembled; and, as even the 
incredulous and those convinced of the imposture availed themselves of the 
circumstance and joii.ed the insurgents, the three provinces of Apulia were 
soon in open rebellion against the republic. 

‘« « Having affected all this, his highness’Corbara naturally became desirous 
of putting the riches he had acquired in a place of safety ; and, accordingly, 
he issued a royal proclamation, stating that he was going over to Corfa to 
bring back a powerful reinforcement of Russian troops; that he should take 
the grand-constable, Colonna, with him, but leave behind him, as his lord- 
lieutenants and generals of the kingdom, their highnesses the brother of the 
king of Spain and the duke of Saxony. The two friends, chuckling at their 
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good fortune and the stupidity of the Pugliesi, embarked and set sail: but 
here their luck ended. They had scarcely got out of the gulf, when they 
were attacked by pirates, and Corbara lost, not only his riches, but his life. 
Colonna, it appears, was not killed ; but his name was never more heard of.’ 

“Of the two remaining Corsicans who stillhonoured Apulia with their pre- 
sence, Boccheciampe, the artilleryman, shortly after threw himself into the 
castle of Brindisi, which was attacked by a French ship of the line, and he 
was killed during the bombardment, while courageously working a gun. The 
other, i. e. De Cesare, the livery-servant, ossiu, the duke of Saxony, had a 
longer and more brilliant career : he became the;fortunate commander-in-chief 
of numerous bands. He took the large and strong cities of Trani, Molfetta, 
Andria, and Martina; he joined the royalists of Apulia to the Calabrians 
conducted by Cardinal Ruffo, who had been chiefly encouraged to undertake 
his famous expedition by the easy exploits of the Corsicans; and, after some 
nine months, he saw the restoration of the legitimate Bourbon, Don Ferdi- 
nando. What became of him then, we know not. The royal house of Na- 
ples was not very grateful, nor likely to have much affection for a footman, 
who could so ably represent royalty. It may be hoped, however, that he 
made hay while the sun shone; but evenif he did not, provided only that the 
Bourbons spared him the gallows, so clever a fellow as De Cesare was not 
likely to starve in a credulous world like this.” 


HISTORY OF STAGE COSTUME, 


“During the first half of the eighteenth century, that is to say, from the 
first appearance of that regular suit of clothes worn by our great-grandfathers 
under the name of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, to the days of Garrick and 
Kemble, the custom continued of dressing even historical personages accord- 
ing to the fashion of the passing moment; and although, in point of fact, it 
was no more ridiculous to represent Hamlet in a full suit of black velvet of the 
cut of Queen Anne’s time, than it was in the days of Charles to dreas Falstaff 
in the habit of that reign, the stiff-skirted coat, the long wig, court sword, and 
cocked hat, have a more ludicrous effect on the modern spectator than the an- 
cient cavalier costume of 1640. But the attempt that occasionally manifested 
itself to combine, in imitation of the French actors, the habits of widely dif- 
ferent eras, produced a mélange, the absurdity of which is in our present day 
absolutely convulsive! The celebrated Booth is said by his biographer to 
have paid particular attention to his dress; so much so, that when playing 
the ghost in Hamlet, he covered the soles of his shoes with felt, in order to 
prevent the sound of his footsteps being heard, and so increase the supernatural 
effect of his appearance. Yet who does not remember Pope’s lines descriptive 
of his appearance in Cato? which character he originally represented on the 
production of the tragedy in 1712: 


Booth enters: hark the universal peal ; 

But has he spoken *—not a syllable. 

What shook the stage and made the people stare? 
Cato's long wig, flowered goven, and lacker’d chair. 


“Imagine Cato now, appearing in a flowered robe de chambre, and a finely 
powdered full-bottom wig, There would be a ‘universal peai’ indeed—of 
laughter: yet the fashion of wearing full-bottom wigs with the Roman dress 
(or at least what was intended for such), and other heroic costumes, lasted till 
within the recollection of many now living. A valued friend of ours saw 
Haward play Tamberlain in a full bottomed wig, as late as 1765. Aickin, he 
informs us, was the first who enacted that part without it; and, what was 
perhaps more ridiculous still, Garrick, who has been so bepraised for his re- 
formation of stage costume, played King Lear in a habit intended to look an- 
cient, white Reddish in Edgar, and Palmer in the Bastard, were in full-dress 
suits of their own day; and the Regan, Goneril, and Cordelia of the tragedy 
in hoops! Richard the Third, also, was played by Garrick in a fancy dress, 
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which Hogarth has handed down to us; but Richmond, and the rest, wore 
the English uniforms of the eighteenth century: and as to Macbeth, Garrick 
played it to the last in a court-suit of sky-blue and scarlet! Behold him, en- 
graved from the picture in Mr. Mathews’ collection, wherein the great little 
Roscius looks much more like Diggory in ‘ All the World’s a Stage,’ than 
the thane of Glamis. It is now with the whole collection at the Garrick Club. 
In Jeffrey’s ‘ Collection of Dresses,’ a work in two volumes quarto, published 
in 1757, the editor says in his preface, ‘As to the stage-dresses, it is only 
necessary to remark that they are at once elegant and characteristic; and 
amongst many other regulations of more importance, for which the public is 
obliged to the genius and judgment of the present manager of our principal 
theatre (Mr. Garrick, who entered on the management of Drury Lane in 1747), 
is that of the dresses, which are no longer the heterogeneous and absurd mix- 
ture of foreign and ancient modes which formerly debased our tragedies, by 
representing a Roman general in a full-bottomed peruke, and the sovereign of 
an Eastern empire in trunk hose.’ Now, to say nothing of the fact that the 
very absurdities specified were then, and continued to be for some years after- 
wards in existence, let us for Heaven’s sake look at the specimens he gives us 
of the elegant and characteristic costumes introduced by the genius and judg- 
ment of Garrick: Perdita in ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ in a long stomacher, and 
a hoop festooned with flowers ; and Comus, in a stiff-skirted coat, over which 
is worn what he calls ‘‘a robe of pink sattin, puft with silver gauze, fastened 
over the shoulder with a black velvet sash, adorned with jewels. The jacket’ 
as he calls the coat aforesaid, ‘is of white curtained sattin. The collar is of 
biack velvet, set with jewels, and the boots are blue sattin!’ 

‘* A pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Dramatic execution of Agis,’ published on the 
production of Mr. Homes’ tragedy of that name in 1758, contains a severe 
attack on Garrick for ‘ disguising himself (a Grecian chief) in the dress of a 
modern Venetian gondovlier ;’ and ridicules his having introduced ‘a popish 
procession made up of white friars, with some other moveables, like a bishop, 
des enfans de cheur, nuns, &c.,’ into a play, the scene of which lies in ancient 
Sparta! So much for the judgment and taste of Garrick in dramatic costume. 

“Shortly after this period, it began to be the custom on the revival of old 
plays to advertise in the bills that the characters would ke dressed ‘in the 
habits of the times.” A friend informs us that he remembers such notices as 
early as 1762, the year of his first coming to London; but the earliest we 
have ourselves been able to meet with is dated Nov. 8th, 1775, on the oc- 
casion of the revival of a play called ‘ Old City Manners ;’ anda similar ad- 
vertisement occurs early in 1776, on the revival of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epecene, or 
the Silent Woman,’ when Mrs. Siddons supported the principal character. 
Henderson, the immediate successor of Garrick, instead of improving the taste 
of his brethren in this particular, set them the most wretched example in his 
own person. ‘ He paid not,’ says Mr. Boaden, in his Life of Kemble, 
‘the slightest attention to costume, and was indifferent even as to the neat- 
ness of his dress. He never looked even to the linings of the suits he wore, 
and once boasted that he had played, I think, ten chgracters consecutively in 
the same coat.’ Macklin’s costume in Shylock has been preserved to us by the 
pencil of Zoffany. A large unfinished picture by that artist, of the trial-scene 
in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ now in the possession of Mr. Dominic Colnaghi 
of Pall-Mall East, presents us with Macklin in a dregs not very dissimilar in 
general appearance to that worn by the actors of Shylock at the present day ; 
but Antonio is in a full court suit of black, and the senators in scarlet gowns, 
with large powdered wigs, which latter, though certainly worn by Venetian 
senators in the eighteenth century, were as certainly unknown to them in 
1594, when the play was written, and to which period the language and man- 
ners are alone appropriate. 

“Mr. John Kemble, the first real reformer of stage costume, was introduced 
to the London public in the character of Hamlet. Sut he then played the 
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part, says his biographer, ‘in a modern court dress of rich black velvet, with 
a star on the breast, the garter and pendent riband of an order, mourning 
sword and buckles, with deep ruffles; the Aair,in powder, which, in the scenes 
of feigned distraction, flowed dishevelled in front, and over his shoulders.’ 
His classical taste, however, soon led him, as he increased in popularity and 
power, to do away with the most glaring absurdities; and on the opening of 
the new Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on the 21st of April 1794, Macbeth was 
revived ‘ with great magnificence of decoration, and with some novelties, both 
in the conduct and machinery of the fable. The scenes were all pew, and 
extremely beautiful. Of the novelties in the management of the play, the 
following were the most striking. The ghost of Banquo did not enter in the 
scene of the festival; but Macbeth “‘ bent his eye on vacancy.” The high- 
crowned hats and lace aprons of the witches were properly discarded; they 
were’ represented as preternatural beings, adopting no human garb, and dis- 
tinguished only by the fellness of their purposes and the fatality of their de- 
lusions. Hecate’s companion-spirit descended on the cloud, and rose again 
with her. In the cauldron-scene new groups were introduced to personify 
the “ black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray;’’ and here one would 
have imagined that the muse of Fuseli had been the director of the scene. 
The evil spirits had serpents writhing round them which had a striking 
effect.’ * ; 

“The French Revolution, which occurred at this period, was also mainly 
productive of a revolution in dramatic costume on both sides of the chan- 
nel. ‘The rage for liberty,’ says a modern writer, ‘ introduced an admira- 
tion of the ancient republics ; the ladies dressed their heads in imitation of 
antique busts, and endeavoured to copy the light and scanty draperies of 
ancient statues; and while the ladies were thus attired @ la Grecque, the gen- 
tlemen kept them in countenance by cropping their hair @ la Romaine.’ ‘The 
toga and paludamentum found their way from the French stage to ours; 
and Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, and Cato were represented with some regard 
to Roman habits and manners, although the authorities consulted by Mr. 
Kemble were those of the time of the Emperors instead of the Republic. The 
English historical and romantic plays were also dressed with at least more 
consistency. Mr. Kemble invented a conventional costume, formed of the old 
English dresses of the reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, and the two 
Charles’s; and although King John, Richard the Third, &c. were any thing 
but correctly attired, their habits had an antique as well as picturesque 
appearance, and the whole dramatis persone were similarly arrayed, instead 
of all illusion being destroyed by the introduction of modern uniforms or 
plain clothes.t ‘The rage for melodrama and spectacle, which gradually 
obtained from this period, was productive at any rate of a still greater spirit 
of enquiry into ancient manners and habits. Print-shops and private port; 
folios were ransacked for the getting up of every new Easter piece; sol oe 
magic wand of a Farley transported us at his will into the regions of fairy 
land, or the baronial halls of the feudal ages. But, alas! while the crusader 
donned his glittering hawberk of mail, to astonish the galleries on an Easter 
Monday, the bastard Faleonbridge, and the barons of King John, were dressed 
all the year round in the robes and armour of at best the seventeenth century. 
On Mr. Kean’s appearance, and consequent success, the most popular plays 
underwent considerable alterations and improvements in point of scenery and 
dresses at Drury Lane. Several gentlemen of acknowledged taste and 
information supplied the new Roscius with designs for his own wardrobe, 
and the proprietors of the theatre were not behindhand in their endeavours to 
assist the illusion of the scene. ‘The stage-dress of Richard, which had been 








** Biographia Dramatica,’ vol. i. p- xlviii. Introduct. 
+ The late Mr. Mathews made his first appearance in public at Richmond, as 
Richmond in ‘ Richard the Thir4,’ wearing a light-horseman’s helmet and jacket. 
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but little altered from the days of Garrick and Macklin, underwent various 
changes, particularly in the latter scenes ; but his cloak still bore the star of 
the garter, as altered by Charles the First. The trunks were of the time of 


. James the First; and the plumed hat, in the throne-scene, of the reign of 


Charles the Second. Shylock assumed a red hat lined with black, on the 
dictum of Mr. Douce, the illustrator of Shakespeare, who quoted St. Didier’s 
“Histoire de Venise” as his authority. Othello’s dress was wholly changed ; 
but the correct costume was sacrificed to what the actor considered effect. 
The habits of King Lear and Richard the Second were certainly improved ; 
and in a new but unsuccessful play, called ‘Ina,’ the anglo-Saxon costume 
was fairly represented. 

“In 1823, Mr. Charles Kemble set about the reformation of the costume of 
Shakspeare’s plays in good earnest. King John, the first part of Henry the 
Fourth, As You Like It, Othello, Cymbeline, and Julius Cesar, were 
successively, and as the public generally acknowledged, successfully revived. 
The actors, dreadfully alarmed in the outset lest they should be made to look 
ridiculous, were agreeably surprised by the impression produced upon the 
audience, and have now become as anxious to procure authorities to dress 
from, as they were previously annoyed at the idea of the innovation, and 
distrustful of the effect. ‘The spirit of critical enquiry into these; matters has 
been fairly aroused. ‘The French stage, is still, in some points, in advance 
of our own; but a few more years will, we hope, produce an entire and 
complete reformation of our theatrical wardrobes. The persons entrusted 
with their formation and management will find it necessary to be something 
more than mere tailors ; articles of dress will be called by their right names 
instead of technicals, which convey no meaning beyond the walls of a theatre. 
Shapes and romaidis* will be forgotten with the melodramas which gave birth 
to them: and though it is too much to expect that every actor will become a 
thorough-going antiquary, it is not too mueh to presume that, before they 
wear a decoration, they will take the trouble to enquire when the order was 
first established; and that the labours of Meyrick, Stothard, and others, 
having afforded them light enough to dress by, they will not huddle on their 
clothes in the dark, to be laughed at by a school-boy, who has clandestinely 
visited at half-price the one-shilling gallery.” 


Remarks on the British Relations with China, Second Edition, with 
Notes aid Illustrations. By Sir Georee F. Staunton, Bart. 


Lloyd. 


Havinc in our May number entered very fully into the dispute existing 
between us and the Chinese, in answer to Messrs. Matheson and Lindsay’s 
pamphlets, we have little to say respecting the pamphlet before us, further 
than to thank the author for the notes and illustrations, which he has added 
to his former text, and for collecting and printing the opinions of the public 
press on so important a subject. Considering as we do that our government is 
now in possession of all the information that can be communicated to aid 
them in adopting sound and discreet regulations for the future prospects of 
our commerce with China, we do expect that they will issue such plain and 
explicit orders for conducting the trade that whoever presides over it shall 
not have occasion to plead ignorance, or be obliged to resort either to intrigue 
or artifice. When an honourable course is pursued by the government’s 
representatives, and by our merchants in general, impediments to the regular 
carrying on of the trade will seldom or never occur, except in the case of 
smuggling and the killing of any of her subjects, whether by accident or 





* The latter, a tunic, so called from its being worn by Romaldi in the “ Tale of 
Mystery.” 
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otherwise. In the case of either homicide or murder the greatest prudence 
and decision of character will be indispensable. (We are of opinion, in 
reference to the latter case, that the cones merchants should form them- 
selves into a board, presided over by the superintendent of the trade, whether 
it be an acknowledged council or not, and try the accused parties. If such 
a court be instituted while there is no misunderstanding, it is not improbable 
that the Chinese would be satisfied with their decisions in almost every matter 
that might be brought before them. Hitherto the guilty has been screened, 
and suffered to go at liberty on reaching the first British port on leaving 
China. The Chinese among themselves distinguish between homicide and 
murder; but with respect to foreigners they make no distinction, in order 
that the fear of committing either of the crimes might cause foreigners to 
abstain from wrangling and fighting, lest death should ensue. We must 
acknowledge that this severity has had considerable influence over the minds 
of thousands of Europeans who annually visit China. But the principle is 
too bad to be tolerated. 





The Metropolitan Journal, Part II. James Bollaert. 


Tuts is'a* new candidate, in the weekly form, for literary reputation. It is 
conducted, if we are not mistaken, by Mr. J. Walker Ord. ‘There are some 
clever things in it; but the effect of its best articles is marred by the 
egotism, and affectation, and petulance which characterize the greater portion 
of its contents. It deserves praise for the typographical neatness with which 
itis got up. A series of papers under the head of “ Reminiscences of Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries, by an intimate friend of his Lordship,” 
is publishing in this “ Metropolitan Journal.” We give one of the 
best :— 


“Pisa is the most beautiful city I ever was in. It is the fairest flower in 
the garden of the world; as poetical in its look and atmosphere as it is in its 
associations. It is like a city in a dream, or in a poem, such a poem as 
Spencer might have written: its reality fades before its ideality, for though 
we behold its palaces, its river, its tower, its paintings, its churches, and its 
cemeteries (though these strike us with all the force of magnificent palpa- 
bilities), and though we hear its unceasing voices most musical, yet the after 
effect produced upon us is so unusual and so delightful that we walk through 
it sublimed into a feeling of its ideality by the unearthliness of the realities 
that surround us. It is the reverse of Manchester, of Leeds, and of Sheffield 
—they are sheerly commercial, Pisa is sheerly poetical: in the three first you 
g about thinking of great-coats, pocket-handkerchiefs, and knives—but in 

isa you walk with Ariosto, and with heaven-thoughted Dante, with the 
elegant Boccaccio, the patient Petrarch, or with the rural Tasso—its common- 
places are bits of poetry—its poetry is celestial—and——__ But it is not my 
intention to write a history of Pisa—though a very delightful task it would 
be—it is my own history that I am to relate, even a task still more delightful, 
linked, as it is, with the memories of the illustrious, the beautiful, and the 
good, ay undarkened by one unvirtuous sorrow either of the loving or the 

eloved. 

To he egotistical then. The first thing I proceeded to do, when I had 
settled at my hotel, was to seek apartments ; so at about four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the morning on which I entered the loveliest of all cities, I set 
out with my Ariosto and walking stick in search of the object aforesaid. I 
had been recommended, by mine host at the hotel, to the residence of a 
nobleman who let apartments on the Lung’ Arno.* I was told there was 
nothing extraordinary im this, and that I need by no means be under any 











* The street on either side of the river Arno, which flows through the town, 
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scruples of etiquette in asking him all the business-like questions essential to 
the correct understanding between the host and future lodger. I took my 
way, therefore, without further ado to the lordly mansion, and knocked at the 
door with the air of a man conscious of his want of a fit knowledge of the 
exact situation he was in. His lordship, who looked very much like a law 
writer from Serle’s place, opened the door to me himself. ‘Can I see the 
apartments you have to let—is his lordship at home?’ ‘ His lordship has 
the honour of being spoken to by your excellency at this present minute,’ 
returned the nobleman, bowing quickly and furiously,—‘ Pray walk in, your 
excellency?’ ‘'Thank you,’ | replied, and ‘M. Conte Morand’ and 
myself proceeded up stairs till we came into an apartment about the size of 
the great room at Free Mason’s Hall. ‘This is the principal bed-room,’ 
said the Count, ‘It is rather small, but ‘I assure your lordship that 
you could put an English cottage comfortably into it, kitchen, attic, wash- 

ouse and all.’ The Count laughed ‘like one mad,’ as Mr. Pepys used to 
say. ‘ What do you think of this then?’ said he, opening a door into a kind 
of Salisbury-plain of an apartment—‘ This is the dining-room; a great deal 
of rosté béfé might be got through in this room, eh?’ and his lordship roared 
at his own joke like a rhinoceros in an ecstasy. ‘ But to business,’ added the 
Count, with great good-natured familiarity—‘ your excellency would like to 
see the other rooms, there are eighteen more!’ ‘The Count turned from me 
to open another door, or he would have seen the exquisite astonishment 
depicted in my countenance. ‘I hope your family is not very large?’ 
enquired he. ‘No, your lordship sees the whole of my family in myself.” 
‘ Oh, then there will be quite room enough!’ ‘ Quite, 1 thank you.’ After 
perambulating the suite for some half an hour, I took leave, with the 
intention of entering the apartments the day following. 

“‘ T turned from his lordship as he closed the door, and, taking no particular 
direction, walked carelessly on, much in that half-reflective half-stupid state 
of mind that a man is in when he leans against a wall in the sunshine—shut 
up in my own thoughts, or rather in my own want of thought. I was 
suddenly awakened from my reverie by a picture! Such a picture! a living 
one! It was the face of a girl, gazing anxiously from out a window, her 
dark hair flowing in a profusion of ringlets over her white shoulders, and her 
cheek, voluptuous in bloodful health, reclining upon her hand. She reminded 
me (but she was dark) of Caracci’s beautiful creation of Susanna, that picture 
on which I had gazed, years previous, for hours, till the dim evening shadowed 
the light of its beauty and the breath of love seemed to have past away. Our 
eyes met! Hers were instantly withdrawn, the window lowered and the 
green blind closed. I walked homeward, the face gazed at me the while! I 
entered my room, its eyes still looked into mine! Betimes, I retired to rest, 
still those eyes looked at me—no young child ever dreamt a dream so beau- 
tiful, of more sweet fancy than the dreams those eyes brought me that night. 
I resolved to visit the same street the next day. 

** Before 1 entered my apartments on the following morning I hastened to 
pay my respects to the personages to whom my father had obtained me letters 
of introduction; among them were, Mrs. Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Esq., Lord 
Byron, Captain Trelawney, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. After breakfasting 
on grapes, coccommero (a kind of gourd), light wines, and biscuit, I set out 
for the residence of the noble Author of Childe Harold, to whom, as I had 
previously been informed, Mr. Leigh Hunt and family were at that time on a 
visit. He lived, at the time I speak of, at the Cara Lonfranchi, situate on 
the Lung’ Arno, and one of the largest and most magnificent palaces in Pisa. 
It was built of marble, though no one would have thought it so, for antiquity 
had yellowed it, and given it the colour of a dingy composition. I lifted the 
massive knocker at the portal, and the sound reverberated up the galleries 
and corridors within, reminding me of what I had read of in Amadis and the 
old English Romances. My romantic associations, however, were very speedily 
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set at rest by the appearance of a fat and common-place-logking individual ; 
but who united in his countenance the cunning eye and intelligent mouth of 
his nation. He told me that his lordship was not yet up. ‘Is Mr. Hunt at 
home!’ ‘ His excellence is in his study.’ I gave him my card, requesting 
him to take it to that gentleman. ‘ His Eccelenge, si,’ said the ore rotundo 
footman, and, bowing most humbly, he slowly took his way across the hall, 
and entered the politician’s study. ‘The hall he left me in was as splendid a 
one as can well be imagined. ‘lhe floor was composed of marble worked in 
alternate squares of black and white; on the right of the door was the prin- 
cipal stair-case, likewise of marble several feet in breadth, and supported by 
bannisters of bronze. Opposite the stair-case was a second entrance to the 
palace, which his lordship and Mr. Hunt generally used as a private door, I 
cannot state to a foot the exact height of the hall; but I should say that it 
was at least forty feet high ; the ceiling was irregularly carved, and covered 
with mythological paintings. The servant returned shortly, and brought me 
word that Mr. Hunt would be happy to see me. On entering his study, the 
poet was standing at the window with his back towards me; he turned round 
instantly, however, on hearing the door open, and, hastening towards me, 
shook me most cordially by the hand. There was something in his manner 
so naturally affable, and so instinctively polite, that put me at my ease imme- 
diately. ‘ Mr. Pemberton,’ he said, ‘ welcome to Italy; may you enjoy your 
sojourn here as much as your father tells me you expect todo. He is quite 
well, L hope.’ I told h, a that a visit from London to the sea-side had greatly 
benefited his health. ‘ Aye, I’m glad to hear it,’ returned he, ‘ my physicians, 
some years ago, prescribed for me the same remedy; but certain lawyers were 
of a different opinion; and, instead of riding a horse at Brighton, I was put, sick 
and despairing, into a gaol. And,’ he added laughing, ‘ old soldiers, you know, 
will talk of their wounds. But here comes his lordship—you hear his voice.’ 

““As Mr. Hunt said this, I heard a voice without, lachrymose and in alto 
giving some order to a domestic. ‘Is that his lordship speaking?’ said I 
‘ Yes,’ returned Mr. Hunt, with a tone and look that seemed to enquire why 
lasked. ‘Then I must make up my mind to be disappointed altagether in 
him. I fancied he had a loud voice, and a manly one.’ As I said this, his 
lordship opened the door, and entered. He bowed to me as he passed on to 
Mr. Hunt, saying, ‘ Leontius, good morrow to thee.’ I was disappointed in 
him; there was something so very effeminate about both his person and his 
manner. His lameness I had not perceived ; he managed to hide it by a dandy 
lounge that was in admirable keeping with the lazy draw] of his voice, and the 
negligent style of his dress. He wore a pair of white trowsers and a waist- 
coat to match, with a loose nankin jacket, and the shirt collar, unconfined by 
any kind of neckcloth, thrown broadly over the shoulders; a plain velvet cap 
seemed to have been thrown upon his head; in one hand he carried a book, 
and in the right, which was profusely covered with gem-adorned rings, a lawn 
handkerchief. As he stood for a second talking to Mr. Hunt apart, I dar 
hardly believe that it could be Lord Byron after all, and I felt a little anno 
at the ludicrously incorrect idea I had formed of him, 

“Mr. Hunt was considerably taller, and as dark as his lordship was fair. 
They were dressed nearly alike, though the politician fell short of the bard in 
exterior adornments. Mr. Hunt had a low, harmonious, and manly voice—a 
voice like an apostle—worthy to have uttered an oracle, or to have advised a 
sage. ‘here was more of vigour too in his manner; and not an atom of any 
affectation was discoverable either in his gesture or his speech. ' 

** Turning suddenly from his lordship, Mr. Hunt begged his permission to 
introduce to him his young friend, Mr. Pemberton, from Cambridge. The 
poet a forward to shake hands with me in the most cordial manner, 
begged I would dine with him, and consider myself always very welcome 
whenever I might do him the honour to pay him a visit. A very delightful 
conversation followed, which I reserve for my next paper.” 
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Proposals for an Intellectual Franchise. By W. Joyce. Effingham 
Wilson. : 


Wuo Mr. Joyce is we know not; but he is evidently a well-meaning vi- 
sionary. His plan may be carried into effect when the millennium arrives, 
should. there be any necessity for politics then ; but it certainly stands a poor 
chance before that time. For our own parts we must say that he is often 
beyond our comprehension ; and where we understand him, or fancy we 
understand him, his plan is too prolix to admit of analysis within the limited 
space we can afford. In order, however, that our readers may be able to 
form some idea of his notions and manner of delineating them, we give the 
following extracts :— 

“The principal argument in favour of an Intellectual Franchise is that all 
classes will be enabled to obtain the right of Representation, that no man 
need be without the Franchise : and that it would be a general rule that no 
one will possess it that does not deserve it. If you are a rich but ignorant 
man, you have only to make use of the superior advantages wealth gives you 
over the poor man, and set about rendering yourself worthy of the right to 
vote. Ifa poor man without these advantages of wealth shall enable him- 
self to become a constituent, how much more ought you to do so! Still 
your wealth will carry its advantages ; you will be able much sooner, and 
more certainly, to acquire that knowledge which ought to be the test of capa- 
bility for the higher, and more ennobling, duty of a representative in the 
Legislature of your country, or the higher offices of the state. ‘Though the 
mere possession of riches or birth ought not to give one man a political ad- 
vantage over another, yet the luxuries, pleasure, ease, and other numberless 
advantages, which riches carry with them, ought to be sufficient to gratify 
their possessors, without their wishing to obtain superior political advantages 
to their fellow-creatures. 

“* Be you of whatever grade you may, you will be able by this method to 
obtain a Representation in the State, if you choose to fit yourself for that 
right. The Intellectual Franchise would include men of every denomination. 
I do not mean, by an Intellectual Qualification, such a one as would occupy a 
man’s life to obtain, and such that professors only could obtain; but such a 
Qualification as would prevent the man from giving a vote the consequences 
of which he could not by reason of his ignorance at all see; the information 
which he must acquire would be such as with the most common capacity he 
should be able to master in a moderate time, and which should be published 
in a cheap and compendious form, the single, the married, the master, the 
man, the prince, the beggar, the rich, the poor, will all have the same oppor- 
tunity to obtain this work, except that there might be some who would not 
spare the small sum which it would require to purchase it; but I think that, 
let a man’s poverty be ever so great, that he would be able to obtain either the 
loan, or could, if he valued the right it would procure him, by dint of perse- 
verance and frugality, obtain the possession of that that would raise, so con- 
siderably, his position in society. 

“‘ One of the advantages of this system would be, that no one would be 
able to vote, until after he had proved his fitness for that duty. There will 
be, as I before remarked, many who will give votes after this improperly, but 
still I say these will be but exceptions Have we not reason to conclude, that 
if a man is capable of learning all the grand facts connected with the resources 
of this empire, and of acquiring a general knowledge of the principal laws 
that have been framed, with the various other information which I propose 


the work I before spoke of should contain, that this man is deserving of the 
vote he would then have a right to? It may be said, that if a man should 
have property but be too idle to acquire the knowledge necessary for its re- 
presentation, that that property would be unrepresented. In answer I say, 
that every man who gives a vote, not only represents his own property and 
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rights, but those of every other individual in the kingdom, therefore the pro- 
perty of the individual named would not entirely be unrepresented, but, of 
course, not so well as if he himself had the right to vote; yet he would be 
better off without a vote, both for his own and others’ interests, if he were 
ignorant of the probable effects of giving one. 

“ The same arguments I have adduced in opposition to the present system 
of conferring the vote upon the constituency of the kingdom will also apply 
to the manner of proving a man’s right and capability to sit in the House of 
Commons, namely, by a property qualification ; and the same remedies I pre- 
pose to amend the constituency of the kingdom, I also propose to amend the 
representatives of the kingdom. Through the evils of the present system the 
most ignorant man who, by dint of unblushing impudence, has gained a seat, 
is capable, by an ignorant vote, of stifling a measure which might have been 
productive of the greatest happiness both to himself and the nation at large. 
But if that man had, before ~ could have sat in the House of Commons, 
been obliged to have shown his fitness for that honour, if he had been 
obliged to have shown that he understvod something about the duties of the 
station he aspired to, then his vote, we have the right to conclude, would 
have been given with a conviction of its propriety, and an assurance of the 
probable effects it would produce. 

“* Next I consider that it is necessary to, or at least it would greatly ensure 
the stability of the state; that an intellectual standard should be the one 
which should decide fitness for the vote. At present the electors, from not 
having shown their fitness for it, are (I do not say all) liable, the great ma- 
jority of them, to be carried away by any daring pretender to politics. That 
man possessing the greatest talent for wheedling is the most likely to succeed 
in obtaining their vote, while some more talented but honourable individual, 
from not possessing this amiable accomplishment, will often find himself 
ousted by his more time-serving, but ignorant opponent. I do not say that 
such is the case generally, but that such must be the effects, more or less, of 
the right of vote, as conferred by the present system. While a state leave a 
road open, by which men ignorant of the knowledge and principles of legis- 
lation, and the resources of the empire, can enter and become lawgivers, or, 
by which other men, ignorant of all these subjects, but in a much greater de- 
gree, can become the appointers of these lawgivers, that state can never be 
said to be founded on a lasting basis, but must be continually liable to the 
injurious effects such a system must be expected to be productive of. 

‘“* But, on the other hand, if we found a state demanding, from those as- 
piring to the rights above-named, the proof of their capability of performing 
the duties, attending the possession of them ; then might we reasonably con- 
clude that that state would increase in strength with years, would possess a 
representative assembly capable of understanding its interests; a national 
constituency worthy their right, and a durability of constitution, combined 
with an equal distribution of all the blessings that men desire, which no other 
state could possess unless enjoying the same system.” 

The author is evidently one of the working classes. He writes incorrectly, 
which however, under the circumstances, is not to be wondered at. What 
we blame him for is that, with his imperfect education and crude notions, he 
should undertake the task of instructing the legislature as to the best mode 
of re-modelling the constitution of the country. 


Schloss Hainfeld; or a Winter in Lower Styria. By Caprarn Basit 
Hatt. Whittaker & Co. 


We are glad to meet Captain Hall once more in the walks of literature. It 
is long since we had any thing from his pen other than his occasional contri- 
butions to periodicals. The sketches of scenes and circumstances, with which 
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the volume abounds, are graphic and entertaining. It is altogether a pleasant 


‘work, and will be found a very agreeable companion to sea-side visitors. 





The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain. By ANprew Ure, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. C. Knight. 


Ir has long been a disgrace to a people whose rank as manufacturers is the 
highest in the world, that nosystematic history of this part of national usefulness 
has appeared to enlighten them. We hailed Mr. Baines’s elegant volume on 
the cotton manufacture ; but we look on the present volumes with increased 
pleasure, as they appear to be only the precursors of others that shall form 
together a satisfactory account of the whole factory system. Without calling 
down on Dr. Ure the scurrilous anathemas of the Edinburgh reviewer, we 
may be allowed a wish that he had not limited so narrowly the term factory. 
The same abilities which have done such ample justice to the clothing- 
factory system might be advantageously applied to the illustration of other 
branches of national industry. Many extracts might be made that would 
highly interest the reader; but as it is our intention to present him with a 
history of this mighty branch of manufacture, in an article expressly devoted 
to the subject, we forbear, and bid him farewell; assuring him that the 
perusal of Dr. Ure’s published volumes will afford him much enjoyment, 
and contribute a large addition to his stock of knowledge. Mr. Baines’s 
and Dr. Ure’s works deserve a distinguished place in the library of every 
gentleman who values as he ought the true and characteristic points of his 
country’s greatness. 





THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Drury Lanr.—Mr. Balfe’s new Opera of ‘ The Maid of Artois,” 
in which the whole operatic strength of the company, including the 
unrivalled Malibran, was rendered available, attracted an audience 
that filled the salle even to overflowing. 

The libretto of the opera was by no means calculated to raise in 
the estimation of the public a species of literature which has fallen 
into, we are sorry to say, deserved contempt. Any thing now is con- 
sidered good enough to serve as a frame-work to support the weight 
of the music, and in the present case the burden was not a very heavy 
one. 

The plot, if it may be called a plot, is soon told. The Marquis de 
Chateaux-Vieux (Phillips) has carried off arid detains against her will 
Isoline (Malibran), without, however, offering her any violence. He 
endeavours to win her consent to a union which her affection for 
Jules or Montanjon (Templeton) renders utterly repugnant to her 
feelings. Jules meanwhile has wandered in search of his lost, and, 
as he supposes, faithless mistress, struggling with the ills of penury 
and want. Entrapped by a serjeant of the Marquis’s regiment, he 
discovers the abode of Isoline, scales the balcony of her apartment, 
and, convinced of her truth and constancy, is about to fly with her 
when they.are interrupted by the marquis. Reproaches and defi- 
ance pass between the recruit and his colonel, and swords are drawn, 
The Marquis falls, apparently mortally wounded, and Jules is dragged 
off to confinement, The next act opens in Guiana, where Jules is 
suffering the penalty of his offence in sérvitude and bondage, under 
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a brutal overseer and callous jailor. Isoline arrives in the disguise 
of a sailor; bribes the jailor to permit an interview with her lover, 
and they escape immediately before the arrival of the Marquis as 

overnor of Guiana, cured of his wounds both in body and mind. 

‘he third act displays the faithful pair sinking under the accumulated 
evils of fatigue and hunger, oppressive heat, and that thirst which is 
only known to the worn traveller in the parched desert. The timely 
arrival of the repentant Marquis preserves them from a horrible 
death, and they of course are united, So much for the story, 

The music is not such as we could have wished. The overture re- 
minded us of so many others that we have heard, especially Auber’s 
to ‘‘ Massaniello,” that we could not divest ourselves of the idea that 
it was intended for a medley, and not an original production. A bal- 
lad, sung by Phillips, most exquisitely, “‘ The light of other days is 
faded,” and encored, was introduced by a solo on the valve-cornet, 
played by Handley in a most finished manner, and no doubt will be- 
come popular. Yet it so closely resembles the opening movement 
of the duet in Bellini’s “ Puritan,” that a casual hearer might readily 
mistake the one for the other. A pretty light chorus of soldiers in 
the first act was encored by half the house, and we believe sung 
again; but the malcontents were so loud in their expressions of dis- 
approbation that it could not be heard. E. Seguin aequitted himself 
admirably in the part of the overseer, singing with unwonted spirit, 
which is all that is wanting to put him at the head of his profession. 
Unquestionably his yoice is the finest bass now before the public, be 
the other which it may. We have reserved our observations on Ma- 
libran to the last, fearing that after speaking of her we might not be 
willing to allow their due meed of praise to the other members of 
the dramatis persone. Fortunate is the composer who can have his 
productions supported by this incomparable singer. On this occa- 
sion her pre-eminence shone forth in its brightest colours. It is not 
merely herself, but the energy she seems to awaken in those around. 
Phillips, who has of late become rather lazy and careless, was roused 
from his lethargy, and surpassed himself. Templeton, who at other 
times is but an indifferent singer, under the influence of her genius, 
warmed into excellence. To say that she herself sang and acted ad- 
mirably is to say nothing. It would seem impossible for her to do 
otherwise. Her personation of the heroine was such as would of it- 
self establish a claim to the highest place as an actress, whilst her un- 
rivalled powers as a songstress were exhibited in the most brilliant 
light. All was exquisite; but in the finale she surpassed herself. So 
powerful was the sensation produced, that notwithstanding the fatigue 
she must have been suffering from the performance of , Ben arduous 
part, the audience insisted on hearing it a second time. No com- 
mendation can be too high, no encomium too lavish, where so much 
has been done to deserve it; and’ Mr, Balfe owes a large debt of gra- 
titude to Malibran for the success of an opera, which, but for her ex- 
ertions, backed by Phillips, and well supported by the other charac- 
ters, would we consider have added but little to his reputation. We 
seriously recommend him to search after originality, arid not draw so 
largely upon the stores of his contem poraries. If he cannot compose 
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without copying, at least he should take his models farther off than 
Auber and Bellini. 


Covent Garpen.—A review of Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy of 
Ion, as a literary production, appearing in another part of our present 
number we shall here confine ourselves to a criticism on its perform- 
ance. It may not, however, be superfluous to state that the strict 
preservation of the unity of time and place, which it is generally ad- 
mitted interferes much with scenic effect and dramatic character, did 
not seem to us, at least in this case, to detract from the interest, or 
tame the energetic character of the subject. A rapid change of cir- 
cumstance and situation keep up the excitement of the mind to the 
end. Nor is it till after the fall of the curtain that we recollect we 
have been seeing a play written according to the strict rules laid 
down by the dramatic writers of antiquity. The tragedy is some- 
what curtailed on the stage, to adapt it better for scenic representa- 
tion ;—we think not injudiciously. It now remains to offer some 
observations on the parties who filled, or endeavoured to fill, the dra- 
matis persone. We were not fortunate enough to be present on the 
first night of performance, and can therefore offer no criticism on 
Miss E. Tree’s personation of Clemanthe. Miss Helen Faucit, who 
was the representative on the 2d of June, if she cannot be said to 
have left nothing to regret in the change, at least deserves consider- 
able praise. Two charges we bring against her, and should be happy 
if our notice would induce her to correct what we consider faults. 
She indulges in those hysterical sobs which many ladies of her pro- 
fession deem necessary to the expression of deep feeling, and which 
passes in France under the name of the “ horquet dramatique.” No 
actress can ever expect to rise to the pinnacle of excellence who does 
not lay aside such silly affectations. We ought not, perhaps, to in- 
terfere with ladies’ dresses, as not being by sex or occupation fit 
judges of what is becoming; but we claim a right to observe on 
what isdecent. Now, if Miss Faucit supposes that by the abundant 
exposure of her person she is copying the antique,we would recom- 
mend her to the study of classical models, and she will find that they 
did not accomplish the exhibition of a large portion of naked flesh 
by wearing low dresses. And, if she supposes that she will obtain the 
admiration of men by so liberal a display of her bosom and should- 
ers, let her learn that we covet not what all may enjoy; and, how- 
ever much any individual of the spectators might be delighted by the 
examination of her beauties in her dressing-room, none will be flat- 
tered by a sight that all may purchase for a few shillings. Having 
discharged our duty as guardians of public morality, we turn to the 
more agreeable task of awarding praise where it isdue. Miss Fau- 


cit played with feeling, spirit, an expression ; nor doubt we that 
Macready fully appreciates the assistance he derives from his fair coad- 
Jjutor. His performance was to our mind as nearly faultless as possible. 
Nay, so strong was the illusion that the first impression of the un- 
suitableness of his age to the part wore off ere he had uttered twenty 
lines, and returned not till the mimic scene closed on his death. His 
description of the horrors of the plague, addressed to Clemanthe in 


the second scene, was delivered with soul-stirring pathos; nor must 
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we leave unnoticed the energy and spirit with which Miss Faucit bade 
him go forth and meet the peril that awaited his honourable mission. 
**Go! 
I would not have thee other than thou art, 
Living or dying. And if thou shouldst fall— 
Jon. Be sure I shall return. 
Clemanthe. If thou shouldst fall, 
I shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest fortunes.”’ 


In the scene with Adrastus we bitterly felt the want of another 
Macready, but that we cannot expect; yet surely some one better 
than Mr. Dale might be found. Rant and erroneous emphasis did their 
utmost to mar the excellence of Macready, but it was of too perfect a 
quality to be much injured by the want of support—it was strong 
enough to stand alone. Witness his address to Adrastus, beginning 


‘« Thou art not marble, 
And thou shalt hear me.” 

We pass over much of beauty we would willingly notice, but our li- 
mits forbid us. Now come we to the parting from Clemanthe, pre- 
vious to his self-sacrifice for the good of his native city. He must 
indeed have a heart as hard as granite, and as cold as the polar ice- 
bergs, who did not sympathize with the magnanimous self-devoted 
prince yielding to duty, though urged by strong affection to a differ- 
ent course, and rending his soul ere yet he divorced it from his body. 

His delivery of the lines— 

* Yes, 
I have asked that dreadful question,” 
excited a thrill in the house such as it has not been often our fortune 
to see. He was loudly called for at the close of the play, and re- 
ceived on his appearance with acclamations well deserved by efforts 
so successful. Of the other actors it is charity to say nothing. 

In the dramatic world nothing of any importance has occur- 
red since our last. No novelty has been produced, nor is any to 
be expected for some months to come, for the season may now be said 
to be virtually over. Covent Garden has indeed formally closed, 
and Drury Lane is about to follow its example. At the latter house 
“The Maid of Artois” continues to be performed, and Madam Mali- 
bran, according to the terms of her engagement, performs three times 
a week, The English Opera House is also about to close for a season. 
The one that is on the eve of expiration has not, we fear, turned out{so 
profitable as the friends of the republican party who have been per- 
forming there could wish. Mr. Osbaldeston is understood to be already 
busy in providing for the next campaign at Covent Garden. He has 
engaged Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, and other distin- 
guished performers. His benefit, at the closing of the theatre, was 
a benefit in point of fact, which is more than benefits always are. The 
house was literally crammed, 


ed 
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FINE ARTS. 
Stanfield’s Coast Scenery ; Parts IX. and X. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This work is now completed. Among the many publications respecting the 
Fine Arts which have made their appearance of late years, we know of none 
of greater merit than the one before us. All the engravings are good: some 
of them are exceedingly beautiful. The subject was one peculiarly adapted 
to Mr. Stanfield’s pencil. His genius is especially suited to sea scenes. We 
trust that the work, now that it is completed, will enrich the treasury of the 
publishers. We are sure it will add—it has already added—to the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Stanfield. Each engraving is accompanied by a letter-press de- 
scription. 

Winkle’s Continental Cathedrals ; No. XVIII. 

This publication continues to make its appearance regularly with the Ma- 
gazines. The subjects are well chosen, and they are for the most part well 
executed. Winchester Cathedral, in the present number, is a beautiful en- 
graving. 

Beattie’s Switzerland; No. XXIV. 

We cannot add any thing new in the way of commendation of this beauti- 
ful work. Few works of the kind have been more generally praised by the 
press—none have more deserved it. 

Views in Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

These Views are from the pencil of Mr. W. H. Bartlett, Mr. William Pur- 
ser, and others. The letter-press descriptions are by Mr. Came, the well- 
known author of “ Letters from the East.” The subject is one of great and 
universal interest. The views are of scenes hallowed by the most sacred and 
endearing scriptural associations. They are well executed; and the accom- 
panying letter-press descriptions are interesting. The work is singularly cheap 
considering the character and number (three in each part) of the engravings. 
There cannot be a doubt of an extensive sale. 

Panorama of Isola Bella. 

Mr. Burford has just completed another Panorama, which is now open at 
Leicester-square. The view embraced is that of the celebrated Isola Bella, the 
Lago Maggiore, and the surrounding country. A better subject could not have 
been chosen; and never, we will venture to say, has Mr. Burford appeared to 
greater advantage in the execution. The illusion is most complete. The 
spectator cannot divest himself of the idea that he is gazing on the very thing 
itself, and not on a representation. The water of the celebrated lake, which, 
as the poet says, 


“Is a mirror and a bath for beauty’s daughters,” 


is ove of the greatest triumphs of the panoramic art we have ever witnessed. 
Nothing could be more true to nature, 

The Isola Bella is, perhaps, one of the most beautiful spots in the world. 
It is called the garden of Italy. There is something paradisiacal in its very 
aspect. It is like a fairy scene: it more than realizes all we have read in 
earlier years of enchanted landscapes. ‘‘ The noble lake,” as Mr. Burford 
observes in his descriptive account of the scene, ‘‘is smooth as glass, and 
clear as crystal. [ts vast expanse,—an ocean of brightly gleaming waters, is 
covered with boats. Its peaceful bosom unruffled by the slightest wave, reflect- 
ing in a most splendid manner, and with astonishing distinctness, every ob- 
ject on its banks, which exhibit, as far as the sight can reach, a continued 
succession of the most varied, delicious, and romantic scenes—towards the 
upper part of the lake grand and majestic ; towards the lower fascinating and 
lovely—-mountain, plain, vineyard, and forest, finely grouped, thus combip- 
ing the grandeur of Switzerland with the sweet and softened features of Italian 
landscape. The bold margin of the lake is fringed with numberless villages, 
the snow-white houses and high quadrangular towers of the simple churches 
contrasting well with the rich foliage of the vineyards, orchards, and forests, 
with which they are intermixed, and the picturesque crags, surmounted by 
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castles or churches, abruptly rising above them. The second distance is 
formed by a succession of graceful hills, whose sloping sides are clad with 
beautiful verdure, having many breaks and intervals, exhibiting between the 
luxuriant and peaceful plains of Italy: beyond, from east to west, the Alps 
form a magnificent amphitheatre, their majestic ridges towering in wild subli- 
mity, precisely at that distance which softens their too rugged character, and 





blend their varied outline in the rich mellow tints of the evening sky. 
: The Alps, that mighty chain 
Of mountains, stretching on from east to west, 
So massive yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 
As to belong rather to heaven than earth.’—Rogers.”’ 


As a work of art, we repeat that this Panorama is one of the best of the 
many for which we are indebted to Mr. Burford’s genius. 
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VARIETIES. 


Servants.—A fund has been established 
at Stockholm for the reward of servants 
who have distinguished themselves by 
virtue and fidelity. The King has sub- 
scribed 1000 crowns, the Prince Royal 
500, and the Princess Royal 300. Would 
an institution of this nature in London be 
attended by beneficial effects? If so, the 
pecuniary balance would be in favour of 
our nobility, even after a handsome sub- 
scription; while certain titled ladies 
would be saved the trouble of kicking 
their domestics out of doors. 

Roman Bachelors.—In a committee 
of unmarried ladies, when the ways and 
means are debated, a never-failing pro- 
position is a ‘“‘tax on bachelors.” One 
would hardly have supposed that such 
a tax existed among the Romans; but 
such is the fact. At the registry of each 
individual, when the census was taken, he 
was asked if he were married,—and, if 
not, he paid a certain sum called as 
uxorium. But the political motive for 
this was simply the raising of subjects for 
the state; as the same authority tells us 
that, if any had married barren wives, they 
were obliged to repudiate them, and 
marry others, by whom they might have 
offspring. 

Changes which take place in the Do- 
mestic Animals of Europe, when trans- 
ported to America.—The mammiferous 
animals transported from the Old to the 
New World are the hog, the sheep, the 
goat, the ass, the horse, the cow, and the 
dog.—Ist. The Hog. This animal, in the 
hot valleys of South America, where he 
wanders whole days in the woods, living 
chiefly upon wild fruits, loses speedily 
the marks of domestication, and partakes 
largely of the nature of the wild boar, 
The year 1493 was the date of his first in- 
troduction into the New World; and 
now he is found established from 25 de- 
grees north latitude, to 45 degrees south, 
and every where breeds as plentifully as 


in Europe—2d. The Cow. Animals of this 
species appear to require a considerable 
quantity of sa/¢ as a part of their nourish- 
ment, When salt is placed where they 
feed, they return punctually to seek it; 
but, when this duty is neglected by their 
masters, the flock disperses and becomes 
wild. There is also a difference in the 
size of the udder, particularly in Columbia, 
where the milk is not reckoned of the 
same importance as in Europe.—3d. The 
Ass, ‘The ass suffers hardly any alteration 
either in his form or habits. In some 
places, where he is overworked and little 
cared for, he becomes deformed; but no- 
where does he lose his civilization.—4th. 
The Horse. Not so with this animal: he 
finds chestnuts in the woods, and speedily 
presents one of the distinctions of wild 
animals—a sameness of colour, which 
with him is almost invariably chestnut. 
The amble is the pace most admired by 
the Columbians; they accordingly breed 
up their horses to this mode of motion ; 
and it is no less remarkable than true 
that with the present race the amble is 
the natural pace, just as the trot is with 
ours.—dSth. The Dog sutters no change. 
—6th. The Sheep, in temperate climates, 
breeds as freely asim Europe, and never 
shows any inclination to escape from the 
dominion of man. In the warmer plains, 
they are more difficult of preservation. 
The wool grows slower; but, if shorn at 
the proper time, presents nothing remark- 
able. If, on the other hand, this time is 
allowed to pass, it is detached by the 
shears of nature: and instead of a new 
crop growing, as in other cases, a short, 
smooth,, shining hair presents itself, re- 
sembling that of the goat of the same 
climate.—7th. The Goat, although with 
uS & mountaineer, suits better the low 
warm valleys of South America than the 
more elevated parts of the Cordilleras. 
The only change it undergoes is similar 
to that of the cow. 
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Just published in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo., ‘‘ Reminiscences in Prose and Verse; 
with the Epistolary Correspondence of many Distinguished Characters, and 
notes and illustrations.” By the Rev. R./Polwhele. 

Just published, ‘“‘ The Magazine of Zoology and Botany,” conducted by Sir 
W. Jardine, Bart., P. J. Selby, Esq., and Dr. Johnston. No. 1. June, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. To be continued every alternate month. 

‘* AnEnquiry into the Pathology, Causes, and Treatment of Puerperal Fever.” 
By George Moore, F. R. C. S., 8vo. cloth 6s. 6d. 

** Packen on the Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Cholera.’’ 8vo. cloth 5s. 

‘‘Anthologie Francaise, or Selections from the most eminent Poets of 
France.” Second edition, considerably improved, with many additional 
notes. By C.Thurgar, Norwich. 

This compilation, including selections from the most eminent productions 
of the Augustan age, as well as from the subsequent and living poets of 
France, may justly claim admission into the Library, or adoption as a Class- 
Book in Schools. The most scrupulous care has been taken to exclude every 
thing incompatible with delicacy, the object being to unite with intellectual 
amusement a course of religious and moral instruction. 

Pieces of too great length have been abridged, but in a manner to sustain 
the connection, and include all that is essential to the interest of the poem. 
Copious notes are appended, explaining such passages or allusions as may 
require elucidation, 

Now ready in two volumes, 8vo., with portrait, ‘‘ Literary Remains of the 
Jate William Hazlitt, with a notice of his life by his Son, and thoughts on hts 
genius and writings,” by E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P., and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
M.P. 

Poetry and Philosophy of Travel. Now ready in two volumes, post 8vo. 
Plates, Adventures in the North of Europe, illustrative of the Poetry and Philo- 
sophy of Travel. By Edward Wilson Landor, Esq. 

M. Passavant’s Tour in England. In two volumes, post 8vo., with plates. 
” Tour of a German Artist in England in 1831. With notices of Private 
Galleries, and Remarks on the State of Art. By M. Passavant. 

“‘It is a singular fact that in this writing age no English work has yet been 
attempted which at all embraces the general view of art in England, M. 
Passavant has most ably supplied this deficiency.” Preface. 

Mr.* Landor’s New Book. In two volumes, post 8vo., “ Perides and 
Aspasia.”” By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

«‘ Mr. Landor has written nothing finer than this work. In strength and 
sweetness of style, and in perfect originality of thought, we could look to 
match it only in his former writings, and we find it unsurpassed.” — Examiner. 

Sir William Gell’s last work. In two volumes, 8vo. “The Topography of 
Rome and its Vicinity.” By Sir William Gell, author of the Itinerary of Greece; 
with a new and beautiful map, executed expressly for this work, by the 
Author, from a laborious survey. 

“This very able and standard work is indeed alasting memorial of eminent 
literary exertion, devoted to a subject of great importance to every scholar.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

Frederick Von Schlegel’s, Lectures on History. In two volumes, Svo., 
“* Lectures on the Philosophy of History.” By Frederick Von Schlegel. ‘Trans - 
lated by J. B. Robertson, Esq., witha Memoir of the Author. 

** The work now before us is a splendid production, replete with the soundest 
and most extensive erudition.”’— Metropolitan. 

Beautifully bound in silk, with coloured plates, ‘‘ The Book of Flowers.” 
By Mrs. Hale; also a fourth edition of the ‘‘ Language of Flowers,”’ to which 
the above is designed as a Companion. 


